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From the Columbus I’reeman. 
The Liberty Convention, 


We havo not met with a sound and inte'ligent Whig 
who does not fully and unequivocally concur in all the 
principles set forth in the Address of the late Liberty Con- 
vention. Nor is there any intelligent man or any man 
of reflection, free from the trammels of party—a freeman 
and an American at heart—that will not avow them as 
his principles! But, alas! how few, in comparison to 
the great multitude, are they who have courage and the 
magnanimity to acknowledge and to battle for the ruta, 
when the interests of partisan demagogues, and cliques of 
aspiring leaders are the least in the way! : 

We extract the following brief notice of the Convention 
from the Cincinnati Gazette, written by Judge Wright in 
this city. Brief as it is, it comprises much that our 
friends may reflect upon, and reflect upon with much ad- 
vantage. The two last of the three short sentences, 
should be pondered on by the advocates of Northern 
and Western Liberty, and by the alvocates of ade- 
quate protection for our home industry. It is true 
these sentences do not refer to those subjects, but they 
refer to men and things which are intimately connected 
with them. 

“The Anti-Slavery Convention, having resolved upon 
political organization, nominated Leicester Kine, of 
Trumbull county, for Governor, and published an address 
and resolutions. Judge King is an estimable and worthy 
gentleman.—The address is from the pen of 8, P. 
Chase, Esq., of this city.” 


From the Xenia Free Press. 
Liberty Convention. 

A meeting under this title commenced at Columbus 
on the twenty-ninth instant, and continued by adjourn- 
ment two days.—There were 128 delegates enrolled. 
The meetings of the Convention were attended by a re- 
spectable number of citizens and strangers, who, we doubt 
not, were well entertained by the cloguence of § several 
members of the convention. The Convention nomina- 
ted the Hon. Leicester Kine, a prominent Whig 
and a worthy man, for Governor, who, in a few ap- 
propriate remarks accepted the nomination, It also 
adopted an Address and Resolutions, which will be 
found on our first page. We dissent entirely frm such 
parts of the Address and resolutions as recommend a 
separate political organization, With this exception we 
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| tiberty in its broadest sense—that is the kind of a man 
| whom we will support. The principles put forth in the 
address of this convention are whig to the core—they 
are the very principles, for which we have ever contend- 
ed. The abolitionists have got the start of us some how 
or other—they have taken our weapons, and are determ- 
ined to kill us and the locofocos too. So far as it is in 
our power, we will not submit to this—we intend to ad- 
vocate our principles, and if Judge King should be made 
governor, at our expense, we will say amen. 


From the Logan Gazette. 
The editor writes— 
Columbus, Dec. 31, 1842. 

The Abolition Convention adjourned yesterday after- 
noon, after a session of two days. I have not been able 
to ascertain the number of delegates in attendance; at the 
meetings of the Convention there was a goodly attend- 
ance, comprising some of the leading men of the State. 
On yesterday, I observed that Governor Siannon, Jonn 
Broven, Auditor of State, and other leading men of the 
self-styled Democracy, were present; and, indeed, that 
party appear to watch the proceedings of this party with 
more interest, than do the whigs. ‘The Statesman of this 
morning is in great glee at the nomination of Mr. King, 
and is laboring to make it appear that the whig party will 
make no nomination, but play tail to the abolitionists, 
and support Judge King. The Convention adopted an 
able address, written by 8S. P. Chase, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
and a spirited sct of resolutions. After the nomination, 
Judge King took the stand, and in expressing his accept- 
ance of the nomination, avowed his determination to do 
his duty, zealously, heartily, and cheerfully. From this, 
I infer that he intends to take the stump. The proceed- 
ings of the Convention are published in the Freeman, to 
which my readers are referred for further particulars. 


From the Cincinnati Daily Message. 
«The Liberty Convention.” 

We have been requested to publish the Address to the 
People of Ohio, sent forth by the late Convention at Co- 
lumbus of the “Friends of Constitutional Liberty.” A 
similar request has been made of the other daily papers 
of the city. And most of them, we understand, will 
comply with it. Such compliance is but an act of courte- 
sy and justice. All reflecting men, whether they side 
with or oppose the movement which produced this Ad- 
dress, must acknowledge that it is an important one. Be- 
ing so, and being, moreover, either right or wrong, it is 
proper that those who have made it should have a full 








hearing.—Just now, we have matter on hand which will 
occupy our columns for some days; but we shall endeavor 
not to be long behind our neighbors in making room for 
the document. 

In this city, people are dispesed, as yet, to be rather 
mum with reference to the movements of this newly or- 
ganized “Liberty Party.” The press has said something 
about them, but very little. The Enquirer characterized 
them from the first, as “of the political wing of the Abo- 
litionists.” The Republican sees Abolitionism in the 
least stir of their little finger, and “repudiates” them ut- 
terly. ‘The Gazette mentions them respectfully, but soft- 
ly, as if for fear it might be overheard. The Chronicle 
notices them briefly, and cannot understand what good 
so small a party expect to accomplish by separate nomina- 
tiens, 

At Columbus, the press has spoken out more boldly. 
The two leading papers here, indeed, seem to vie with 
each other as to which shall be most complimentary to 
some of the prominent men of the Convention. The 
Statesman says of Judge King, the nominee of the “Lib- 
erty Party” for Governor, that “he has been one of the 
most prominent Whigs in the State—one of their very 





commend them to the candid consideration of our read- 
ers. 

The measures of the Convention were adopted with 
great unanimity, Although several members thought 
the nomination premature, and some believed that a 
separate orgauization could not fail to operate injuri- 
ously upon the Anti-slavery cause, most of them acqui- 
esced in the decision of the majority, Just as people of 
other parties are wont to do, however injudicious they 
may consider the measures adopted. 

The question, whether it was expedient, at that time to 
nominate acandidate for Governor, was proposed to the 
Convention but no vote was taken on it, It was con 
tended that as the nomination of a candidate was men- 
tioned in the call, as the chief object of the convention, 
those who were not prepared to ge into the measure 
were not entitled to a seat inthe Convention. The Con- 
vention did not enforce this view, but gencrously received 
all who presented themselves as delegates, but declined 
taking a vote on the propriety of a nomination, ‘Thus 
the minority had no opportunity of knowing their strength. 

From the Political Examiner. 
Abolition Candidate for Governor. 

The proposed Abolition Convention that was noticed 
some time since, has been held, and its proceedings 
made known. LEICESTER KING, of Trumbull co., 
was put in nomination for Governor at the next October 
election. A sensible and appropriate address was put 
forth, containing what they cali a candid declaration of 
their principles and object, in organizing into an inde- 
pendent party. As soon as we can find room from the 
press of other matter, it will be given to our readers. 
Thirty-seven of the seventy-nine counties of this State 
were represented in the convention by one hundred and 
twenty-eight enrolled delegates. 





From the Toledo Register, Jan. 4, 1842. 
The Abolitionists have been holding a State Conven- 
tion the present week for the discussion of weighty mat- 
ters. ‘They were pretty numerous and appeared duly im- 
pressed with the immense responsibility that rested upon 
their deliberations. ‘They were ansuccessful in getting 2 
more commodious room than the basement of the Baptist 
Church, for which absence of courtesy on the part of the 
good people of this city,ex-Senator Morris took occasion 
to animadvert in no very measured terms. The first day 
was passed principally in mooting the expediency of a 
separate party organization and nomination of a candidate 
for Governor. All were convinced of the necessity of 
political action, yet some were in favor of delaying the 
nomination of a gubernatorial candidate, as it might em- 
barrass the Whig convention to be held here on the 22d 
February. But the more influential went in for a candi- 
date of their own, hoping to draw in thereby the Whigs 
to the support of the Abolition candidate, or await the 
probable defeat of one of their own making. Judge 
King of Warren, Trumbull co., received the unammous 
support of the convention, and in reply to an eloquent 
address by the President, Mr. Lewis, accepted the nomi- 
nation in a brief but neat manner.—Judge King is a man 
of character, has becn a warm party man acting with the 
Whigs, and was for several years in the State Senate. 
He remarked, on accepting the nomination, that his party 
predilections were strong, but that he was willing to sur- 
render them to the more pressing claims of the Liberty 
Party. The Whigs here are quite downcast at the re- 
sult of the nomination, as they must either fall in with it 
or suffer a sure defeat. They are traly between Scylla 
and Charybdis; an Abolition candidate on one side to be 
supported, attended with the disgust and defection of many 
of their own party, ora separate nomination and the loss 
of all the liberty votes! Various resolutions relating to 
the legal disabilities of the people of color in this State 
and an address were adopted. Mr. Morris reported a me- 
morial to the Legislature, praying for the repeal of the dis- 
abling acts of 1804 and 1807, and the fugitive law of 1837, 
and accompanied it with an able speech. The above 
memorial and innumerable Abolition petitions from vari- 
ous parts of the state, were this morning presented to the 
House and referred without reading, to the special com- 
mittec on that subject—all of whom are Whigs. 
( Correspondence of the Register. 


From the Clinton Republican, Jan. 8. 

About two hundred delegates of the anti-slavery party 
assembled in Columbus last week, and nominated Leices- 
ter King, of Trumbull county, as a candidate for governor. 
Mr. King is one of the first men in the state—is distin- 
guished for his Seneral intelligence, high moral worth, 
menigy ability, and isan ardent and devoted friend to 
we We could vote for J udge King with all grace, 
~~ e ences and expediency of bringing him before 
* hc . this juncture, and under the circumstances, 
oie we — at. He is an aholitionist! What a 
Dear. Now, we do not think of asking whether a 


man > “eS . . 
1s an abolitionist or not—so he isa goed man, a true 


strongest and coolest-headed men.’ For this Roland, 
the State Journal has an Oliver. Of Ex-Senator Morris, 
one of those who started the late movements, it says: ‘he 
was a leading spirit in the convention, has been one of 
the most prominent Loco Focos in the State—one of 
their strongest and coolest-headed men.” 

This 1s explicit enough. Taking the Statesman and 
the Journal as authority, then, one of the very strongest 
and coolest-headed men of the Whig Party, and one of 
the very strongest and coolest-headed men of the Demo- 
cratic Party, have seceded, and thought it best to unite 
their political destinies with the Liberty Party. Has the 
new party many such strong and cool-headed men? Are 
these but fair samples of the composition of that party? 
Ifso, it seems to us that the politicians will be compelled 
to respect it, “mad-dog”’ or not. 

Since we have referred to this matter at much length, we 
should state that one of the principal resolutions passed by 
the Convention, distinctly disavows any right or intention, 
on the part of the “Friends of Constitutional Liberty,” as 
they term themselves, of interfering with the institution of 
slavery in the slave States. ‘They acknowledge the con- 
stitutionality of that institution, and declare their great 
object to be, “fo confine it” to those sections of the Union 
where it belongs, 


From the Ohio Whig Standard. 
An Abolition Convention met at Columbus last week+ 
Samuel Lewis presided.—The friends of separate and po- 
litical action carried their point, and nominated, as their 
candidate for Governor, Leicester King, of Trumbull 
county. An address and resolutions were adopted. Mr. 
King may be, and doubtless, is a very clever man; but we 
cannot, even to make room for him, give up our friend 
Corwin. There are few political abolitionists in Mor- 
gan, and these few are satisfied with the man who is will- 
ing to extend to them the full enjoyment of all their 
privileges. 
Ex-Senator Morris—Abolition Convention. 
We think Senator Morris is entitled to the paternity of 
the Convention, which assembled at Columbus on the 
29th ult. to nominate an Abolition candidate for Govern- 
or, and to do divers other things to promote Abolitionism. 

Mr. Morris was one of the earliest champions of the 
cause in this State. He has been a Democratic(?) Sena- 
tor in the U.S. Senate. He has been a prominent leader 
in the Loco Foco ranks, and is now the nominee of the 
Abolition papers for the office of Vice President, in 1844. 
We consider him the ruling spirit in this recent move- 
ment. 

The Senior Editor of the Gazette, in his letter from 
Columbus, speaks of “Leicester King,” the nominee for 
Governor, as “an estimable and worthy gentleman.” And 
of the address as “from the vigorous pen of S. P. Chase, 
Esq, of our city.” What does this mean? An estima- 
ble and worthy gentleman sufler himself to be made the 
nucleus—the rallying point for the most incendiary and 
most disorganizing party which ever had an existence in 
the United States! If ever this Union is severed--if ever 
the torch of servile war is lighted in the South, it will be 
by the hands of these very men, This may not be their 
present intention, nor do we believe that Mr. Chasé or Mr. 
Lewis would engage in measures with the intention of 
producing either result; but, that the inevitable tendency 
of their present movement is in this direction, we as firm- 
ly believe, as we do that “death is the wages of sin,” or 
that suffering and pain are the consequences of sickness 
and disease. 

Mr. Chase, in his report, attempts ‘to steal the thunder’ 
of the fricndsof domestic manufactures, and make it sub- 
servient to the cause of Abolition. For our own part, we 
renounce and repudiate any such unholy alliance; and 
we here warn and caution all genuine friends of domes- 
tic industry and home manufactures against this insidious 
attempt of Abolitionism to embrace in its deadly and 
damning coils, the home interests of the country. 


Death does not more certainly result from the encire- 
ling coils of the Boa Constrictor, or from the Adder’s 
sting, than would the destruction of all your hopes and 
prospects from a submission to this strangling embrace. 

The report is written with all the cunning of a special 
pleader, accustomed to “make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason.’’ It is written with ability, and the effort is 
made to strip, for the present, Abolitionism of some of 
its most hideous features, and to cover up others with the 
garb of friendship for the true interests of the country, 
with the hope that, thus shorn and thus tricked out in 
borrowed vestments, it may insinuate itself where, in its 
natural deformity and hideousness, it would receive the 
exccrations of all.—Sufler it but to become domesticated 
—to obtain a lodgment among you—and you may rely, 
it will not be long in resuming its original hideous form. 

We may at some future time examine this report and 
the proceedings of the Convention more particularly. 
‘This we certainly shall do, if they continue to receive 
commendation from the Editor of the Gazette. 








CINCINNATI, WED 


From the Ohio Stale Journal—The Whig central organ. 
Abolition State Convention. 

An Abolition State Convention has been assembled in 
this city for two days— We have not obtained much in- 
formation respecting its character or proceedings, but only 
understand that some seventy delegates registered their 
names in the organization—that the membcrs were divi- 
ded upon the question of political organization, and a 
nomination for Governor—that the political abolitionists 
carricd the point—and Judge King, of Warren, Trumbull 
county, received and accepted the nomination. The usu- 
al address and resolutions will be promulgated. 

Weare not aware that the proceedings or objects of the 
Convention are regarded with a great deal of interest by 
our political friends, in or out of the Legislature. Medary 
chuckles over their measures with much satisfaction, un- 
der the impression, doubtless, that Loco Focoism is to be 
advanced by a scparate political organization on the part 
of the abolitionists. ‘The expectation is natural enough, 
but wo trust will prove delusive. 


From the Cleveland Herald. 


AnoitTion State ConveNTION— NOMINATION 
For Governor.—The State Abolition Conven- 
tion met at Columbus, Dec. 20th, and contin- 
ued in session two days. Samven Lewis, of 
Cincinnati, former School Superintendent of O., 
was chosen President, Gen. Paine, of Lake co., 
and R. Hanna, of Harrison, Vice Presidents; 
R. MeMurdy, of Franklin, and H. C. ‘Taylor, 
of Lorain, Secretaaies. ‘The Columbus Free- 
man says there were more than 200 delegates 
present from 38 counties of the State, one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight of whom were enrolled, 
and all of whom voted for Leicester King, Esq., 
of ‘Trumbull co., for Governor. 

Judge King was informed of his nomination, 
appeared before the Convention, and in a brief 
speech, accepted the nomination. The report 
in the Statesman says: 

“He assured the convention of his sincerity 
in the cause of civil liberty—his devotion to the 
great principles of the Constitution, and his wil- 
lingness, since he had the honor to receive the 
nomination, to lend his aid and influence in the 
accomplishment of the great objects the party 
had in view, and to insure the ascendency of 
their principles.” 


OUR CONVENTION. 
For the Philanthropist. 

Doctor BaiLey:— 

Our convention was glori- 
ous. The delegates were sufficiently numerous 
to indicate the general sense of abolitionists 
throughout the State. The utmost harmony 
and peace from within and without prevailed. 
Mr. Lewis made us an excellent president, his 
talents and intelligence are ofahigh order. And 
verily every member seemed to know his place 
and to be well qualified and ready to discharge 
the duties of it. Sir, there was not a nay 
amongst us, save bother Purdy, on independent 
political action, and we viewed him rather as an 
object of pity than attack. He declared that 
he had always been for political action, but that 
he thought policy required us to hitch our cold 
water cars, of liberty to one or the other of the 
two steam cars dependent on which of them 
might nominate an anti-slavery man. It oceur- 
red to me that in the event the democrats should 
so adapt their situation as to take the brother, 
what would become of his favorite scheme of 
protective tariff? ‘The erring brother seems de- 
termined to place us in the unblessed condition 
of being the ‘tail’? spoken of by the Jewish 
Lawgiver; see Deut. 28—13. Such a state 
comes not from Gerizim but Ebal. 

1 have no disposition to take the course of 
Issachar of whom his father Jacob said that he 
was a strong ass, couching down between (wo 
burdens, although it reduced him to tribute. I 
would rather be with Zebulun and Napthali 
who jeoparded their lives on the high places of 
the fields. I would have gone with these re- 
warks into the brother’s paper,as in furmer days, 
were it not that in my last communication there- 
in inserted in acceptance of his own offer, I 
tendered a question for discussion on the sub- 
ject of choosing between evils, of which he 
took no notice. 

If before there might be a doubt as to the policy 
of independent action, surely the result of our 
attempt to rise on Zip, Zy and Tom should 
forever put the question to rest. Iam sorry to 
say that I myself voted for ‘Tom: I have found 
however to my shame that he is too far from the 
waggon. He is so long hitched now as to be un- 
able to draw the ark of Liberty, loaded with the 
Declaration of American Independence. When 
a waggon boy, he felt in common with other 
laborers, and even when made a legislator he 
retained the same manly feeling and spoke and 
voted for the poor; but when he is made Gov- 
ernor he forgets the poor, so familiar in former 
days, and takes no notice of them in either of 
his messages; and although the chief conserva- 
tor of the peace of Ohio, makes no mention of 
the destructive mobs, notwithstanding one of 
them destroyed two Liberty presses, raged un- 
der his own eye and was suppressed by him. 
Tom will never do any more good until he is 


backed a great piece nigher the waggon. ‘The 
whole secret is,the party,the party. ‘The pro- 


slavery men of the North and the slaveholders 
of the South of their respective parties must 
not be offended: this would put at peril the en- 
joyment of the nubbins of party. What else 
could have struck ‘Tom dumb, or made Samson 
vote for the gag. 

On the nomination of Judge King, Gen. 
Payne addressed the convention on the pro- 
priety of the selection, and spoke of Mr. 
King as aman with whom he had been long 
acquainted, and also said that he was of high 
unimpeachable moral character and known ca- 
pacity. 

Indeed sir, I am persuaded that our nomina- 
tion is a happy one—his reputation was thor- 
oughly tried in the fire heated seven-fold hotter 
than usual. Who throwed him in we cannot tell, 
but to our great joy he stood the flames in pre- 
sence of us all in great composure, and came 
out doubly dear to us. 


Now a word for myself and one to others, 
and I will be done. I was quiet in 
the convention, for there was nothing for me 
to do but to hear, admire and applaud. What a 
change! for you will remember how noisy and 
troublesome [ was at Massillon and at Iamil- 
ton, for I there saw or thought I saw an evil 
spirit countenanced in the camp. Brothers and 
sisters, the strong East wind is blowing—we 
will in due time go through the Red Sea on dry 
land. All we have to do is to obey the com- 
mand and go forward taking every hoof with 
us true to truth. But let Pharaoh and his host 
(whether in the shape of the whig or democrat- 
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d to his country--an advocate of human rights, and 


[Cin. Republican--The Tyler paper. 


ic party) prepare for the falling off of their char- 
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riot wheels—for it will come to pass. ‘The 
lightnings and thunders that are to do this work 
are now manifest in the heavens. ‘The Liberty 
party will triumph, it is the same first party, of 
which John Haneock was chairman, and_ it is 
now brushing off the mud and dust of slavery, 
and will yet stand forth in its primitive beauty. 
S. Warker. 








For the Philanthropist, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNOD OF ILLI- 
NOI, AT ITS LATE MEETING AT UN. 
ION GROVE, PUTNAM CO, 
OCT, 21—25, 1841. 
Hadley, Will Co. Iil., Dec. 1841. 
THE A. B. Cc. D. FF. M. 


Resolved, That in view of the urgent neces- 
sities of the A. B. C. F. M., as exhibited at 
their late anniversary meeting held at Philadel- 
phia, Synod deeply sympathize with said 
Board, and that the questions be put to cach 
member of this synod present—will you in- 
erease your contributions to the A. B.C. F. M. 
ihe present year, at least fwenty-five per cent? 
and will you urge upon others to do the same ? 

The questions were accordingly put, and by 
nearly all the members were answered in the 
aflirmative, and pledges given that they would 
increase their contributions in different degrees, 
varying from twenty-five to one hundred and 
Jifty per cent- 

Resolved, ‘That while Synod thus express 
our sympathy with said Board, and our readi- 
ness to do all in our power to relieve their em- 
barrassment, still we deeply regret that they 
should, in any way whatever, scem to counte- 
nance the sin of slavery. 

Resolved, ‘That the stated clerk be request- 
ed to forward a copy of the above resolutions 
to the Board. 

RESPECTING THE SABBATH. 

The committee appointed to recommend 
some measures for promoting the better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, report that they have con- 
sidered the subject referred to them, and would 
hereby recommend that a convention of minis- 
ters and other friends of the Sabbath be called, 
to meet at Jacksonville on some day during the 
week of commencement, next June, for the 
purpose of discussing this subject, and recom- 
mending such specific action as may be thought 
expedient. 

The committee would further recommend, 
that the Congregational and Presbyterian Con- 
ventions to be held in Chicago, the last week in 
May next, be requested to consider and act ap- 
on the same subject. 

The committee also recommend, that Messrs. 
Bascom, Farnam, Kent, Foster, Blood, and 
Prof. Post be appointed a committee to corres- 
pond on the subject, and prepare the way for 
the action of the respective Conventions referred 
to above. 








ery coming to our cars from every direction— 
“Send us help,”’ let us pray the Lord of the har- 
vest to send forth more laborers into. this field 
already ripe for the harvest, and excite our 
churches to search owt and help forward, by 
their prayers and their money, such young men 
as may be judged worthy, when properly edu- 
cated, of the sacred office; that our future con- 
vocations may be characterized, like that assem- 
bly of the apostles and elders and brethren at 
Jernsalew, by the recital of the marvellous 
works of the Lord in the conversion of multi- 
tudes through our feeble agency. 
By order of Synod, 
LUCIUS FARNAM, Stated Clerk. 


From the Clinton Republican. 
THE SLAVE POWER. 

Several weeks ago we commented on an ar- 
ticle‘in the St. Louis Bulletin in regard to the 
sentiments avowed in Henry Clay’s letter to 
the Baltimore committee, inviting him to par- 
take of a public dinner, wherein he said that 
the veto power conferred upon the president of 
the United States by the constitution ought to 
be taken from the president, for it is a monarch- 
ical feature in our constitution, and dangerous to 
our best interests. Upon this sentiment of Mr. 
Clay, the St. Louis Bulletin takes issue, and 
says that the veto power is the only safeguard 
southerners have to secure their tights—mean- 
ing slavery—against the mad schemes of north- 
ern men imbued with abolition principles. We 
care but little how much abolitionism there is 
among us—we care not who takes up the weap- 
ons of humanity and fights the good fight— 
This matter does not concern us at present— 
our object is to cleanse and purify—to pluck 
out and to insert—to fan awav the chaff, and 
make the way clear for our happiness and pros- 
perity. 

The power now exercised over the north by 
the south, is enough to rouse up the sleeping 
energies of northern men, for if they do not 
maintain their rights—if they do not contend 
for measures which deeply concern us, before 
we are aware of it, the south will have so com- 
pletely planned her schemes that nothing short 
ofa revotution will bring the north to a sense of 
her rights. Why is this power exercised, and 
what is the cause of it? The question is as 
easily answered as propounded. It is the 
abominable institution of SLAVERY--which 
is acurse to our land and nation. If slavery 
did not exist--if freedom waved upon every 
banner in our Union, there would be no jarring 
and no threatening to dissolve the Union. But, 
if southern statesmen cannot have all—if all the 
legislation of congress is not southern in princi- 
ple—if it does not take from the north and give 
to the south, they proclaim from the top of their 
voices, “we will dissolve the Union !’—a 
poor, puny treat; and when said, there it ends, 





The above report was adopted. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

Whereas Synod, for two years past, have ap- 
pointed committees to confer with Congrega- 
tional Associations, with a view to secure some 
plan of union ; and whereas the brethren, both 
Congregational and Presbyterian in northern 
Illinois, are taking measures to secure the same 
object, therefore, 


Resolved, ‘That Synod can do no more at 
present, than to express their wish that the 
brethren already engaged in this work may be 
so directed by Divine wisdom as that the ob- 
ject of a safe and happy union may be effected. 

NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION. 

It is with mingled emotions of joy and grief 
that we contemplate all that has taken place 
within our bounds during the past year.— 
While thousands have fallen at our side, and 
ten thousands at our right hand, the destroyer 
has not been suffered to come nigh us. None 
of our ministering brethren, so far as we know. 
have been removed by death. Unexampled 
health has been enjoyed by our churches and 
congregations, ‘The earth has been made to 
yield abundantly her increase to the filling of 
the hearts of all with food and gladness. But 
what is still more cheering, the Great Head of 
the church has given us most evident tokens of 
His willingness to own and bless our labors in 
the Lord, by granting many of our churches 
—some of which are among the most influen- 
tial—a time of special refreshing from His pres- 
ence to the increasing of their numbers and 
graces. Others have been encouraged and 
quickened. ‘I'he ordinary means of grace have 
been blessed to the edification of saints, and the 
awakening and restraining of sinners. 


The cause of Temperance has evidently ad- 
vanced, rescuing many in the last stages of 
beastly intemperance, and evincing to all, that 
both the temporal and spiritual interests of the 
church and the world, demand that this work of 
love should be urged forward to the final exter- 
mination of this deadly bane from the world. 


The Sabbath School and Bible Class teachers 
have successfully sowed broad-cast the good 
seed in the hearts of thousands of our children 
and youth, while associated maternal affection 
has watered and quickened the same, under 
God, by their mingled prayers and tears to the 
ordaining of strength and perfecting of praise 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 


The cause of benevolence‘ in the midst of our 
own deep poverty and want, has reached the 
hearts and opened the hands of many to con- 
tribute Jiberally of their substance to the wants 
of dying millions in heathen lands. 

Sectarian zeal and bigotry are evidently be- 
ginning to give place to that charity which “suf- 
fereth long and is kind.” 

And whilst we must acknowledge, with de- 
vout thanksgiving to God, that many are ready 
to plead the cause of the dumb, the oppressed 
and down-trodden—degraded to the veriest 
heathen in the midst of gospel light and love ; 
are ready also, to press home upon the con- 
sciences of this greatand guilty nation the claims 
of the holy Sabbath ; to stem the torrent of eve- 
ry other vice that is rolling over our land and 
world, and threatening to desolate the fairest 
portions of our beloved Zion; ready also to en- 
gage in every good work—yet the apparent ap- 
athy on the part of many of the ministers and 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, on these 
and other subjects pertaining to the Redeemer’s 
kingdom,should humble us, beloved brethren, be- 
fore the cross, and inspire us with holy fervor for 
more of the meek, self-denying and zealus spirit 
of the Great Head of the church. And in view 


for they know that a dissolution of the Union 
cannot, or never willtake place. Suppose the 
south were to declare a war of extermination 
against the north—that they should) marshal 
their forces, and enter our free soil ; would they 
return with their brows encircled with glory, 
and their swords streaming with the blood of 
the abolitionists of the north? What would 
become of their slaves” all this time? Would 
Ley remain with their kind masters and fight 
for eternal bondage? ‘They possess sufficient 
discretion not to undertake such a dangerous 
work. Wheneverthe South declares that the 
union shall be dissolved, its valleys and rivers 
will stream with blood—the colored man will 
rise in the power of his strength and the 
strength of God, and fight for his life—(liberty) 
—and he will make the very south open its 
jaws, and those who have been enemies to their 
country—who have held souls in bondage— 
who have kept the light of the gospel and the 
glad tidings of salvation from them, will be 
swallowed up, and go down to eternal woe and 
misery unhonored and unblessed. 

The north has a great and responsible duty 
to perform. She has submitted to the whims 
and caprices of the south until she is almost ru- 
ined. Each branch of business in the north has 
been paralyzed by southern measures—our 
commerce has been crippled—the products of 
our country have gone to waste—all, all in con- 
sequence of southern comineering over the 
north. ‘There is one fact which is not known 
to a great many—that the north /abors for the 
south. ‘The laborers of the north are working, 
not for themselves, but for the south, and upon 
their labor the south lives, and profiteth there- 
by. We shall carry this subject out, and we 
shall show, before we have concluded our 
remarks upon these important, and we may say, 
vital questions, that the north is in bondage to 
the south. It will require several numbers, 
and we trust we shall be followed and read at- 
tentively. 





From the Pittourg Gazette, 
CAUSE OF HARD TIMES. 

Among the hypotheses by which the univer- 
sal and severe pressure in the monetary and 
commercial interests of the country is account- 
ed for, is one which has attracted but little at- 
tention, though worthy of the serious consider- 
ation of every American citizen; because it is 
a cause which continues to exist, and is likely 
to exist for years tocome. We refer to slavery 
as that cause. Itisa well known fact that labor 
is the producer of wealth; that all real property 
and prosperity depends upon the product of 
labor. Itis also well known that labor in our 
Southern states is almost entirely performed by 
slaves. Where slavery exists, labor is disrepu- 
table in the free man; of course then, no free 
man will labor if he can help it. ‘The conse- 
quence of this state of affairs is that about three 
million of slaves have to labor for upwards of 
four millions of free inhabitants. But this is 
notall. Itis well known that idleness encour- 
ages extravagance, and that persons that never 
learn the value of money by the only test of its 
worth, /abor, will not be expected to be econo- 
mical in the use of it. 

Therefore we find slave-holders proverbial 
for their extravagant and spendthrift habits, al- 
most universally spending their year’s income 
in advance, and indulging in every luxury with- 
in their reach. , 

Now, in order to understand how this causes 
hard times, we shonld first inquire, do the slaves 
of the South produce sufficient wealth by their 
labor, to support themselves and their masters? 
Whether it can be shown that they have the 
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economy, we do not know, though we think if 
doubtful; but that they do not produce sufficient 
to support their masters, with their present ex- 
travagant habits, can be shown, we think, to a 
demonstration. 

It is well known that the first blow received 
by the North, at the commencement of the 
commercial distress in 1836, came from the 
South. For a number of years previous to 
these disasters, the opinion had prevailed that 
the South was a very el dorado; that slave labor 
yielded a hundred per cent. (o the owner, and 
that the power of the South to pay any debt she 
might contract was undoubted. Acting on these 
erroneous impressions, a southern merchant or 
planter had only to present himself in a north- 
ern market and receive goods, on credit, to any 
amount he chose, until the debt of the South te 
the North had become so vast as to swallow up 
the entre floating capital of the North. 

The northern manufacturer and mechanie, in 
order to enable him to secure this then desira~ 
ble trade, by giving the necessary credits, had 
resorted to bank loans, and the merchant and 
shipper had contracted immense debts in Eng- 
land for the same purpose. 

This, then, was the condition of affairs at 
the commencement of the great pressure. ‘The 
North, althongh run wild with speculations, 
had yet produced enough by her labor for her 
wants, but she was largely indebted to Europe 
and the banks for goods which she had gold to 
the south, and the south was overwhelmed itt 
debt to the north for money and goods which 
had enabled her to riot in luxury, extravagance, 
and idleness, while the delusion lasted. 

But at length pay-day came. ‘Fhis, by one 
and another expedient, had been put off untit 
it could be delayed no longer. ‘The time had 
come when the actual produce of labor must be 
fortheoming—when no subterfuges or expedi- 
ents would answer—and what was the conse- 
quence? Was it found that the slave had pro- 
duced, by his unremitting toil, a sufficiency for 
himself and his extravagant master? Let the 
universal bankruptey of northern dealers iti 
southern trade answer the question? Let the 
thousands of northern manufacturers and me- 
chanics, whose all was absorbed in this south- 
ern vortex, answer, as ruin stares them in the 
face, whether the slave had produced a suffi. 
ciency for himself and his master? So far from 
this being the case, it was found that nearly the 
whole of the immense debt due to the north by 
southern planters and dealers, was lost! It i# 
estimated that upwards of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars were thus lost by the north, 
which went to make up the difference between 
what the slaves produced and what the master 
spent. 


Now this three hundred millions of dollars is 
an actual tax upon the free labor of the north. 
Our honorable merchants, by impoverishing 
themselves, have nearly paid off their indebted- 
ness to Europe, so that the great weight of this 
fearful burden has fallen on northern labor. 
The free labor of the north has had to make up 
that support, for idle freemen at the south, 
which the slave could not do. 


Now, is not this a sufficient reason for the 
unparalled distress which has pressed upon the 
country, like an incubus, paralyzing her cner- 
gies, and cating out her substance. ‘Fhe north 
may, in time, by industry and economy, and by 
the help of a discriminating ‘Tariff, get over this 
dreadful loss. Blessed with a bountiful soil, 
with rich mines of iron, lead and coal, and 
with inhabitants of hardy frames, and indomi- 
table perseverance, no disaster can long keep 
her down. But is there not danger of the same 
resultsfollowing from the same causes. Unless 
the actual labor of the south produces sufficient 
for the support of her population, (which we 
think cannot be done by slave labor alone) the 
labor of some other portion of the country 
must make up the deficiency, and while the 
north credits the south at all, constant losses 
will be occurring. 

But admit that, with prudence and economy, 
and by over-working the slaves, at present the 
south can supply her own wante,—will she be 
able to dvso when the English market for her 
great staple, cotton, is lust? “Coming events 
cast their shadows before,”’ and show plainly 
to every anprejudiced mind, that the peeuliar 
products of slave labor are in a fair way to be 
in less demand, and consequently to bear a less 
price, in every coming year, from the great 
competition of free labor in India and the Weas 
Indies, and slave labor in Texas. If so, how 
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masters, provided the latter pursucd a rigid 


is the slave to produce a sufficiency for himself 
and his master? Hecannotdo it. ‘The master 
must either consent to labor with his slave, or 
he must give slavery up. Which will he do? 
Time will show. 


We have unexpectedly lengthened our re- 
marks upon this subjeet; but as it is one of 
vast importance to the welfare of the whole 
country, we hope to be pardoned. We mean 
no unkindness to the south, we only state what 
appear to us as facts, which must strike all with 
force, and are worthy of serious attention. 


—_—— —— — 


EXIRAORDINARY LIVING ENTOMBMENT. 


On the morning of the eighth ult., part of the 
roof of the coal works belonging to the Duke de 
Coigny, at Kilgrammie, near the village of Dai- 
ly, Ayrshire, fell down, and before the men 
could get clear of the workings, John Brown, 
abou; sixty years of age, was intercepted in his 
egress, and confined in this subterraneous abode 
until the 31st, at four o’elock in the morning, 
when he was again restored to lightand liberty, 
being thus 23 days without one morsel of food, 
When entombed, he had with him a small por- 
tion of tobacco, sufficient for one day’s consump- 
tion, and two small flasks of lamp oil. Some 
of the latter he attempted to swallow, but was 
unable to do so, and the only substance he took 
besides the tobacco, during the whole period of 
his confinement, was a strong chaly peat water 
within the range of his prison, and which he 
declares was ‘very bad indeed.’ His mind re- 
mained quite composed, and continued very 
cistinet—he never despaired of ultimately es- 
caping, and his greatest anxiety, he says, was 
fur the fate of ‘Thomas Watson, the person with 
whom he had for more than two years resided, 
whom he supposed had perished when the aeci- 
dent occurred, leaving a wife and helpless fa- 
mily. He calculated time by the noise made 
by the men at their stated periods of work. 
For the first and second weck he moved about 
his gloomy cell, an area of thirty yards, seek- 
ing evefy avenue of hope; but latterly he be- 
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came so weak as to be unable to reach his only 
bat disagreeable beverage, the water. ‘The feel- 
ings of hunger left him shout the seéond day, 
which may be attributed, in some measure, to 
the astringent quality of the water. When 
found, he was extended on the ground, and ly- 
ing on his breast, nearly extinet, his extremities 
cold, and his voice reduced aliasost to a whisper, 
or childish treble, and his enunciation so weak 
asto make him a complete personification of 
the Anatomie Vivanie. Wis dark unshaven | 
beard, sunken features, and glistening eves, had 
given him an unearthly appearance,-—General- 
ly great danger arises from imprucently giving 
food too freely to persons who have suffered 
from abstinence; but in Brown's ease, his bro- 
ther laborers cautiously first lubricated his 
parched mouth with butter, then gave him milk 
and arrowroot, and sherry in small spoonfulls, 
at regular intervals, milk being the first thing he 
asked for when he was discovered, His pulse 
is regular and strong, and his tongue clean and 
moist; indeed, there is hope of his ultimate 
recovery, should he receive sufficient nourish- 
ment in the same cautious way. When Dr. 
Hill, the minister of the parish, visited him, 
the put out his hand to the reverend doctor, and 
asked him to retern thanks to God for his de- 
liverance. He feels much pleased at the inter- 
est his case has excited in the country, and he 
bestows a ghastly smile of satisfaction on the 
numerous gazers whom the circumstance has 
drawn from considerable distances to the hum- 
ble cottage where he now lies. On a former 
occasion, he was entombed in a coal pit for 
three days and three nights, and we lave Leen 
informed ‘that he once suffered shipwreck. 
[.?ye Observer. 

The Ayr Advertiser says:—"We regret 
much to state that the thread of an existence so 
wonderfully preserved, amid circumstances of 
horrors and privations almost incredible, has at 
Jast broken. Hopes had been entertained, that 
by careful and judicious treatment, his strength 
might be gradually regained, and his ultimate! 
recovery secured; but his frame had been so | 
completely wasted by want, as to be unable to 
rally its feeble powers, and he sunk into death 
without any appearance of pain, on the night of 
the 3d instant. 
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HAKD TIMES, 
For the last six years, the financial concerns 
of the nation, have been in a complete state of 
disorder. ‘Hard times, and still harder,’’ has 
been the universal cry from yearto year. ‘The 
affairs of the country have stcadily gone down 
hill, Bankruptcy has sweptthe land like a tor- 
nado. Public defaulters have multiplied; pri- 
vate virtue has given way. 
dence in man. 
lightly regarded; and it is no longer disgraceful 
to refuse to pay one’s debts. Bankers have 
set an example of loose faith and lawlessness, 


Man has lest eonfi- 
The obligation of contracts is 


in their determined suspension of specie pay- 
ments—-the refusal to redeem their notes. 
Sovereign States have given their sanction to 
dishonesty, by adopting the principle of repu- 
diation. Abroad, the credit of the nation has 
sunk, and we are snceringly pointed at, by the 
enemies of republicanism, as a striking example 
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of the bad influence of Democracy on private 
and public virtue. 

destroyed personal independence. All public | 
questions of importance, even those respecting | 
fundamental rights, are regarded through the 
medium of party, and decided as they may 
affect party interests. Leaders of the two 
parties do nut seek power, that they may settle 
for the good of the country great questions of 
public policy, so much as they agitate these 
questions for the sake of obtaining power. 
With rare exceptions, Se/f, not Country, is the 
centre and circumference of their hopes and 
fears. 

If these evils some 
great measure of change which in its ultimate 
results would bring a stable prosperity, a higher | 
public virtue, they might be borne without | 
murmuring. But such is not the fact. Or, if | 
any plan of probable relief were held out by ei- 
ther party, hope of better days might mitigate 
present suffering. Such is not the fact. The 
whole country is torn with internal dissensions 
about the causes and remedies of its disorders; 
bnt notwithstanding the experimenting of 
parties, all is uncertainty and vacillation. 

Revert to the last presidential canvass:—the 
evils portrayed above were then felt,and the coun- 
try demanded a change,as ifachange without prin- 
ciples could be beneficial. Still it was effected 
with whirlwind force, and what are the results? 
Are the times easier? Is confidence restored? 
Is there less party spirit? Is there less party 
corruption? Is there any nearer approach to- 
wards harmony in our national councils? Is 
there more certainty in the projecis of either 
party? 

It was alleged, that the Democratic Executive 
was overgrown in power, and had encroached 
on the independence of Congress. Has this 
power been shorn of its strength by the Whigs? 
Has the purse yet been separated from the 
sword? Has not /heir president used the veto 
power twice within a few months, and has 
he not been called upon by a Whig Con- 
gress, to participate in legislation, by laying 
before them a plan of a national bank? 

Poinsett’s standing army plan was clamored 
against, as indicating dangerous designs on the 
part of the Executive. Mr. Spencer's plan to 
establish a line of military posts from the Atlan- 
4ie-Ao the Pacific, and Mr. Upshur’s, to equip a 
~uavy ‘at least half as large as that of Great Britain, 
by which the productive resources of the coun- 
‘try, would be taxed annually only $25,000,000, 
meet with condemnation now chiefly from the 
Demoeratic prints--those prints which couldsce 
nothing to censure in Poinsett’s plan. 

The Florida war or negro hunt was to be end- 
ed immediately, by an administration elected by 
the people. Itis not yet ended, nor is it likely 

‘to be, and the Secretary of war talks of the poor 
savages in the same spirit that dictated the im- 
Portation of blood hounds under Democratic rule. 


Party spirit has nearly | 


were consequent on 








“And one of Whe first acts of the Whig administra- 
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tien, is to appoint, as Governor, the very man, 
who was the instrument of a Democratic admin- 
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istration,in bringing these four-footed aux 
of American troops from Cuba, 

What has been cone for the right of petition? 
What for the abolition of the slave-trade? Are 
our cruisers more active then they used to be? 
What has been done in the way of retrench- 


ment? Is not our publie debt on “the inerease? 


What has been done for the advanéement of free | 


Any markets attempted to be 
What mighty | 


labor interests? 
go0a 
was wrought by the extra session? Who of 
the of West the gainer by 
the bankrupt law?) What fruit has yet been 
reaped, or is likely to be reaped from the Dis- 


opened by negociation? 
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tribution act? 

What, we repeat, are the results of the whirl- 
wind change? Prelonged instability; increased 
uncertainty; a further postponement of the great 
guestion, which must be met and settled, before 
the country can have peace. 

And the strife for power is again aroused: am- 
bitions men are marshalling their hosts for the 
conflict, and the same field must be gone over. 
We have not heard that any new light ha 
dawned on either party. ‘The Sub-treasury is 
panacea of the Democrats—a_ Protee- 
A vear 


the 
tive tarif the cure-all of the Whigs. 
2g0, it was a national bank—the country would 
be utierly ruined without it. This project 
secms ina fair way to be abandoned, and the 
ery “a ‘Tariff is the only remedy for hard 
times’’—and this too from the very men, who 


is, 


declared twelve months since, that nothing but 
a United States bank would save us! 

Is this state of things to continue forever? 
Is there to be no end to these experiments? 
Have we not enjoyed the benefit of the lead of 
Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun, long 
Suppose the people 
and 


enough to test its worth? 
take the matter into their own hands, 
inquire whether there may not be other causes 
of their distress than those generally indicated— 
other remedies than those yet devised—other 
counsellors, than men whose experiments have 
failed to disclose the true prosperity ef the 
country. 

Suppose we should ascribe the evils the na- 
tion is now suffering, chiefly to three causes— 
Speculation, Exvtravagance, and “avery; and 
should indicate for these, tnree remedies— 
Labor, Emancipation, and Abolition? Wow 
far should we Se from the truth? 

Ile, who buys land one day at less than its 
value, and sells it ihe next, fur more, is a mere 
drone in the hive. He preys on others, but 
produces nothing. He, who buys new land, lays 
out town plots, and by extravagant fabrications, 
induces people to buy his lots for ten times their 
real worth, lives on the labor of others, produces 
nothing, and is a swindler. Ile, who, in a 
career of extravagant enterprise, stimulates any 
trade, or business by the prospect of great tem- 
porary profits, to a point where revulsion niust 
ensue, and hundreds be driven from employ- 
ment, wastes the productive energies of the 
community. He, who in any way, lives on the 
weakness, or ignorance, or necessities, of his 
fellow citizens, is a cause of “hard times.” 
In how many ways has speculation, aided by 
the facilities of a badly regulated credit system, 
brought ruin upon individuals and communities! 

The remedy for this is, make not haste to 
be rich—let every man labor with his own 
hands. ‘The violators of these precepts have 
swarmed like the locusts of Egypt. 

Have we not all been guilty of shame- 
ful extravagance, an extravagance stimulated 
also, by an inflated credit system? To this 
particular cause more than any other, are 
we to look for the excess of our 
importations, to pay for which the country must 
now be drained of its specie. If we had used 
home-spun, where we have used broadcloth, 
the merchant would not have purchased so free- 
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ly from the importer, nor the importer from 


abroad. States have partaken of the general 
spirit, and in their immense loans for works of 
internal improvement, placed themselves in 
a situation, where the redemption of their debts 
is almost equivalent to impoverishment. 

Will a ‘Tariff cure this spirit? Will it pre- 
vent us from going into debt, for what we can 
cdo without? Willa Sub-treasury, or any res- 
triction of the eredit system, hinder us from 
purchasing more than we have the means to pay 
for? ‘They may indecd lessen our temptations, 
but the radical remedy for this extravagance, is 
to be found alone in ourselves. We must learn 
to practice a rigid economy. 

But, Labor and Economy among the people 
of the free States will not prevent the recurrence 
of hard times, so long as_ the chief market for 
their productions is at the South, and slavery 
continues to exists there. 

In the North, the great mass of the people are 
producers, and producers of the best sort, being 
stimulated by all the incentives belonging to a 
free labor system. In the slave states, one half 
of the population is non-productive, living upon 
the labor of the other half, which, from the very 
nature of slavery, is far less productive than free 
labor. But the laborers are not only less produc- 
tive, the consumers are more wasteful and ex- 


travagant. ‘he slave himself has no idea of 
economy, and the master despises it, as 
niggardly. ‘The result must be, an excess of 


consumption over production. Now, when itis 
recollected, that the free States are to a great 
extent dependent for a market on the slave 
States, and that these consume more than they 
produce, the conclusion is inevitable, that there 
must be periodical crises, when the planter will 
setile his debts by insolvency, so that he may 
begin anew. In what other way are the im- 
mense losses sustained by the North in South. 
ern trade, to be accounted for? Who docs not 
know the vast indebtedness at this time of the 
slave to the free states, and that their inability 
to pay their debts has involved the North in 
bankruptcy, and been one chief cause of 
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ever markets may be opened for the free 
States abroad, the South will always be a large 
consumer of their products—so that there is but 
one remedy for this-evil, and that is, abo/iteoon— 
THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVE POPULATION, 
Tern the sleves into free laborers, and the re- 
sults will be, more labor, more thrift, more en- 
terprise, more skill, consequently more produe. 
tion, and from the multiplied wants of the free 
laborer, more consumption, Tenee, a safer and 
larger market will at onee be secured at- the 
South. 

We say then, that the Liberty Party is the 
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only party which holds out any hopes of solid 
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relief to the country. 


OHLO LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

We are under obligation to Dr. Smith, as- 
sistant physician of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, 
fora copy of the third annual report of this in- 
stitution. It is an exceedingly interesting docu- 
ment, and abounds in numerous instructive ta- 
bles, which furnish materials for reflection. 

The whole number of patients admitted up to 
the close of the year ending November 15,1841, 
was 343,0f whom 186 were males, 157 females. 
It would seem,that single persons are more liable 
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in South Carolinas, is 1 to 1,158, and in Georgia, 
1 to 1,615. ‘The returns from these states are 
evidently imperfect. In Louisiana, the propor- 
tion is 1 to 3,524; in Ohio, 1 to 1,117. Per- 
haps this disproportion may be owing to the 
fact, that a larger proportion of the population of 
Louisiana is from abroad. Still, we are inclined 
to think, that the returns are imperfect. 

It is greatly to be regretted that for want of 
room so many applications for admission must be 
rejected. No tess than one hundred and sixty- 
seven applications from the state have been re- 
fused since the opening of the institution. Meas- 
ures ought certainly to be taken to provide ad- 
ditional room, so that its benefits may be still 
further diffused. 


THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION. 

The Columbus Freeman, a daily paper, edit- 
edin Columbus by Captain Duffey, has hoist- 
ed the Liberty standard. ‘The paper has al- 
ways been independent, and fearless in its tone, 
and it certainly is none the less so, for this 
change. Not Jong since, its editor placed the 
name of Henry Clay at the head of his paper, 
thus indicating his choice for a President. ‘The 
Statesman runs him a little about giving in his 





17L of the 313 were 
The 


to insanity than married. 


single, and only 185 married. per cent. 


lof recoveries on the recent cases discharged is 


highly flattering, being 86.11. On the old cases, 
as might be expected, it is but 33.33. 

There have been rather fewer deaths the pres- 
ent year, than former ones, the per cent. being 


9.79. ‘The number admitted during the year end- | 


ing November 15, is 85,—males 48, females 37; 
and the average number ef patients for the year 
has been 143. 

The per cent. of recoveries on the reeent 
eases discharged this year, is a little higher 
than the average for three years past—being 87. 
17. ‘Phe present number in the asylum is 142-— 
males 76, females 68—old cases 119, :ecent 
cases, 23, Of these the prospect secs to be-- 
favorable for 26; doubtful for 24; unfavorable 
for 57; unfavorable for $5, who are neverthe- 
less improved, 

From tie tables given for three years, of the 
2c3 of patients when admitted, it would seem 
that from twenty to thirty, man is more liable 
to insanity, than at any other period of life. 
Of the whole number,(3 43, admitted, 137 ranged 
between these two points. 

Six-sevenths of the whole number admitted 
were from 20 to 50 years of age, 

The causes in 46 cases were unknown. ‘The 
rest were chiefly attributable to intemperance, 
puerperal complaints, ill health of various kinds, 
epilepsy, masturbation, constitutional predispo- 
sition, and causes connected with religious ex- 

These last stand highest in the list 
41 cases being ascribed to them. In 
Polit- 
ical excitement is indicated as a cause in but one 
instance, from 
after all the bitterness of party strife, and the 


citements. 
of causes; 
25 cases, intemperance was the cause. 


which we should infer that, 
bluster of politicians, polities has not taken hold 
on the deep feelings of our population generally. 
ln butone out of 25 cases caused by intemperance, 
was the patienta female. In all but two of the 
eases brought on by masturbation, and all but 
two of those occasioned by epilepsy, the patients 
were males. Inthe eases arising from religious 
excitements,the proportion of men to women was 
as five to three. This too,notwi hstanding woman 


is peculiarly susceptible to religious emotions. | 
Pp g 


The fair inference from this fact, and two others 
just stated is, that her moral nature is incompa- 
rably better balanced than thatof man, Cases, 
the most curable, are those produced by intem- 


perance—the most inveterate are those 

arising from masturbation and epilepsy. Epi- 

leptic maniais seldom remedied. ‘The table 
I 


but 2 recoveries out of 20 in three 
years. In 18 out of 25 of those produced 
by intemperance, cures were effected. Of the 
41 religious maniacs, 26 were discharged as 
In all the other cases, the proportion of 


shows 


cured. 
the incurable was greater than that of the cu- 
rable. 

The chances of curing insanity depend to a 
great extent upon the time the patient has been 
Of 136 cases admitted, of less than 
Of 56 of 
from one to two year’s duration,twenty-one were 
restored: of 76 of from two to five only IL. 
[a case of longer — standing 
twenty was cure accomplished, 

The principal form of the affliction was mania. 
Of the melancholy variety there were 48 cases; 
of the homicidal, but 5. 


affected. 
one year’s duration, 113 recovered. 


no than 


years, a 


The disorders which have proved fatal have 
sprung from bowel derangement more than any 


other single cause;—diarrheea, dysentery and | 


marasmus, having caused 19 out of 36 deaths. 

Of the 343, 52 were mechanics, 29 laborers, 
63 farmers, and but 3 merehants, and 4 law- 
yers. Itis a fact worthy of note, that not one 
of them all was a physician. 

An interesting table is given showing the pro- 
portion of the number of insane in the several 
states, from which it appears, that itis greater 
in the old than in the new States. 

The Yankees send out crowds of emigrants, 
but maniacs and idiots stay athome. Henee 
the proportion in the New England States 1s 
particularly large. In New Hampshire, it is, 1 
to 563; Massachusetts, 1 to 580; Rhode Island, 
1 to 503; Connecticut, 1 to 572. But, there must | 
be, we presume, great errors in this table. We| 
do not believe that the returns from the new 
states, and from the slave states particularly, 
are correct. Comparing the Atlantic free states 
with the Atlantic slave states, the proportion of 
insane and idiots is far larger in the former, al- 
though it is well known that of colored 
persons, the -proportion of insane and idiots js 
820, of whites, 1 to 1000. The great mass 
of the colored population being at the South, 
the disparity between the white people of the 
two sections, in the relative number of their in- 
sane, is outof all proportion. ‘The proportion 


the derangement in our eurréeney? Now what-/in Massachusetts, for example, is 1 to 580; that! 


adhesion to the Liberty Party, and yet support- 
ling the claims of a slaveholder. ‘The Captain 
| comes out and shows what ITenry Clay’s senti- 
ments were in the beginning of his career on 
the question of slavery, and announces, that, if 
this statesman will make himself now subservi- 
ent to the designs of the Slave Power, he will 
nol—he will maintain his independence, and 
| his devotion to the interests of freedom. ‘This 
is the right spirit. Jieht principles, first, and 
above all—-men, only so long as they adhere to 
them. Tow deplorable has been the defection 
of Henry Clay! 

We hope Captain Duffey will be sustained, 
He 


very agreeable writer, an honest man, and a poor 
SD 


im the manly decision he has made. is a 
one——and deserves the support of the friends of 
Liberty. 


NOTICES OF THE LIBERTY CONVENTION, 

Nearly all the newspapers in Ohio have no- 
ticed the Liberty State Convention—few disre- 
spectfully, many in courteous terms. We pub- 
lish specimens on our first page. We regret to 
see the contemptuous and very incorrect ac- 
count of the Ohio State Journal copied into a 
few journals, ‘The misstatements of that paper, 
with regard to the number in attendance, the 
divisions of the Convention, the little interest 
with which it was regarded by the citizens, are 
so palpably at variance with truth, that we can- 
not but deem them wilful. ‘The statements of 
some of his whig brethren of the press, who 





“were present, and can have no interest in repre- 
senting things favorable to us, directly contra- 
diet his account. See the notices. ‘The Cin- 
cinnatt Republican, the ‘Tyler organ, weaker 
than the administration it advocates, threatens 
to comment on the Address, unless certain pa- 
| pers quit noticing it approvingly. ‘This ds laugh- 
able, 








“WHIG TO THE CORE.” 

A cotemporary thus characterizes the Liberty 
Yonvention address. We are glad it pleases 
him—but some of our democratic friends are 
uneasy, because it advocates a purer democracy 
than theirs. We call the address a genuine 
democratic address—it is full of democracy, 
but not the democracy of those who seek 
power by alliance with slavery. We have 
taken the foundation principles of the democrat- 
ic party, and only differ from that, in applying 
them with logical and moral fidelity. 


SIGNS, 

As signs of the times, we call the attention 
of our readers to two articles on our first page, 
one on the financial power of slavery, from the 
Pittsburg Gazette, one of the best political pa- 
pers in Pittsburg, the other from the Clinton 
Republican, a spirited political journal in Clin- 
ton county. 


The appeals of anti-slavery men, funnded on 
the economical and political evils of slavery, 
have not been fruitless. ‘They have started in 
many a mind new trains of thought, that will 
at last result in appropriate action. 


The following from the New Harmony Dis- 
seminator, a political paper, is another indica- 
tion of the awakening spirit of the North. 


“Nonrtity or Lanor.—A well written article has 
been going the rounds of the papers on the “Nobility of 
Labor.” itis a good subject, and recommends a true 
democratic doctrine, For democracy only values a man 
in proportion to his usefulness, If he is too proud or 
too idle to labor, affects superiority over those who do 
labor because his circumstances do not render it necessa- 
ry for him to labor, he may be kind, and generous, and 
allable, and benevolent, but he cannot be a true republi- 
can Democrat. The lower the price of labor the more 
disreputable will it become, and nothing has, nothing 
can degrade labor so much as involuntary or slave lador. 
Personal industry, therefore, can never be accounted a 
great virtue in a slave State. Labor is dishonored in the 
ignorance and servility of those who perform it. Setting 
aside, therefore, the true equality of rights, which demo- 
cracy allows to all men, it does not appear possible for 
slaveholders to be true consistent democrats because all 
their Jaborers are slaves, and with them their occupa- 
tion necessarily become degraded. 


Where labor is despised industry cannot triumph, and 
this accounts for the accelerated progress nade in all the 
free States in population, in wealth, and in general im- 
provement, Is it not a fact that the State of Now York 
has, in the last half century, gained five hundred per 
cent. in population over the proud State of Virginia. 
And this is evidently because, in the former, labor and 
industry, are held in proper es'een), and are rewarded. 
While in the latter there is no independence to gain, ne 
motive toexcel. In Virginia and the slave States, as in 
the old world, charity in the rich is held a greater virtue, 
than industry in the poor.” 

A good article. As to the last saying, we 
may remark, that however highly charity ma,’ 
be esteemed in slave states, it is comparatively 
little practiced, judging from ids fruits. Ifany one 
will take the trouble to compare the charitable in- 
stitutions of the North with those of the South, 
and the amounts given in both regions for be- 
nevolent purposes, he will appreciate the truth 
of the remark. We do not deny to slavehold- 
ers, the credit of generosity, in numerous in- 
stances, but, very few of them, compared with 
the men who labor with their own hands, pos- 
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ther than impulse, and is systematic and perse- 
vering in its efforts to meliorate the condition 


of a fellow-l@ing. 


MOB 1N CINCINNATI. 

As our paper was going to press last week, 
we barely had room to aynounce the existence of 
another mob in Cincinnati. : 

Por a long while past, there has been a nest 
of unprincipled bankers and brokers in this 
place, who have been swindling the people by 
imposing upon them a spurious currency. ‘This 
cause, with the explosion of the Lebanon and 
Miami banking concern, had prepared the way 
for violence, which broke out on the morning 
of the 11th, on eceasion of the failure of the 
Miami Exporting Company, and the suspension 
of the Bank of Cincinnati. 

The mob was numerous, and the people 
looked on, many approvingly, the rest in apa- 
thy. In broad day light, in the very centre of 
the business part of the city, the mob deliber- 
ately prosecuted its work, and gutted four estab- 
lishments,— the offices cf the two banks just 
named, and those of the Exchange, and Savings 
Bank of Louisville. 

Papers and books were destroyed, money 
seized, and valuable property carried off. ‘The 
Mayor was sick. ‘The Sheriff attempted to 
quell the riot, Lut found but five men who would 
second him. 

The riot act was read, but the reader was 
hustled off the ground, and barely escaped with 
a whole skin. 

The military companies were called out, but 
refused to come, except twelve men of Captain 
Mitchell’s company, who marched to the ground 
under ihe sheriff’s orders, were judged insufli- 
cient to suppress the mob, and, after firing once 
self-defence, were marched off 
by order of the sheriff, under a shower of brick- 
bats. 


or twice in 


The City Council were ealled together; only 
eleven came, that number being necessary to 
pass an ordinance, and one of them voted 
against an ordinance for the organization of a 
police; so that nothing was done by the Council. 

The citizens met at 3 o'clock, at the College 
Hall, passed resolutions, and adjourned to the 
place of disorder, organizing around the scene 
of destruction, so as to prevent any from 
going in, but made no eflicient effort to suppress 
the mob. 

A few arrests were made, but the work of 
plunder and destruction was continued, till the 
mub adjourned, in mere satiety;—and the city 
was loft in quiet. 

A few months sinee, we announced that there 
was no law in Cincinnati—no security for per- 
son or property, other than the mob chose to 
grant. ‘The rest of the papers in this place 
generally, have at last come to the same conclu- 
sion. 


An attempt was made after the September 


| Mobs to organize citizen guards, but the Coun- 


cil would give it no encouragement; neither 
would it take any other measures for the secu- 
rity of the city. ‘There is an awful apprehen- 
sion in the minds of some of our patriots, that 
the rights of the citizen would be endangered 
by an efficient police! A blind, capricious ra- 
ging mob is not halfso dangerous, as a well or- 
dered police, under the control of the constituted 
authorities of the city, who are responsible to 
the people for the use of their authority! “Fhis 
is all barefaced hypocrisy. 
so much tenderness for the rights of the people, 


Those, who affect 


are whining demagogues, and the real support- 
ers of mobocracy. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer talks in its usual 
courtly style of the men of violence. ‘The mob 
was “the people,” the ‘multitude’ —it cannot 
see the justice of calling Cincinnatt the Mob 
City’’—the people are not disposed to disregard 
law and order! Oh no! ‘Two mobs within 
four months, one ruling in undisputed mas- 
tery, for two days, destroying houses, as- 
sailing persons, and breaking up two presses; 
the other, demolishing and plundering in 
broad daylight—while ‘the police is inactive, 
and the people fold their hands in apathy, and 
the council refuse to act, and the very courts of 
justice by their gross decisions wink at violence 
—all this clearly establishes the claim of Cin- 
cinnati to the title of a law-abiding city! 

Three persons were injured in this last mob 
by the discharge of fire-arms; but it is said they 
And according to the same 
authority, those who injured during 
the September mobs, were all innocent! Who 
can doubt it? Some have it that all dead per- 
sons are saints—is it any wonder that all per- 
sons injured during mob times, by the exercise 
of the civil power, are harmless uno ffending 


were all innocent! 
were 


creatures! 

A few words more. ‘The spirit of lawless- 
ness is not confined to the mob. When banks 
in violation af law suspend specie payment— 
when brokers in violation of law, swindle the 
community with their wretched shin plasters— 
when the legislature of the state, pretending to 
principles of reform, session after session, ab- 
stains from any measure calculated to correct 
these grievances--when our courls of justice 
let off ringleaders of mobs with 24 hours im- 
prisonment, and one dollar fine, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the turbulent part of the com- 
munity should feel emboldened to violate all 
law. There is little difference between the 
man who mobs,and the man who, standing aloof, 
winks at violence. ‘There is small difference 
between the mob, and the legislature that allows 








segs that charity which acts from principle, ra- 


wrongs to reach such a pitch, as to provoke mob- 
viofence. ‘There is little difference between 
the mob, and the court of justice that fails to 
enforce the laws against its ringleaders, when 
their guilt is demonstrated. There is little dif- 
ference between the mob, and the council, which 
is so tender of the rights of the citizens, that it 
will do nothing to protect them against mob 
violence. And the chief difference between a 
shin plaster swindler and a mobocrat is, that one 
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majesty of law by a trick, and theo 

the public by force, and strikes 
of the law by violence. 





ther w 
W rongs 
at the majesty 


Let the work of universal reform be 
mMeneed. Let the legislature, inste a 
great public questions subordin 
terests, promptly take measures 
tion of public griey 


ad of making 
ate to Party in. 
for the Corree. 
ances—let corporations } 
compelled to be as honest as individuals * 
“tn country inflict the rigid penalties sia 
aw against law-breakers of whatever kind 
= 
hatever his feelings 
sought to be redressed, 
violence, whenever atte ; 
—let the press not outrage decency by 


let the orderly citizen, w 
whatever the wrongs 


lav his hand on mpted 
pte 


terming 
—ani let the 
measures for oy. 


a vile mob, ‘the sovereign people” 
city council take immediate 
ganizing an efficient police, and giving it a 
eflicient head,—let all this be done . ' 
shall have peace, every man may 
in security—and not before, 


and we 
then sleep 


PARTIES, 


Were certain lez 


ders of the democratic and 
whig parties 


to die to-morrow, these parties 
would hardly cohere one year. Men, not prin 
ciples, are the bands of their respective organi 

— 





zations. ‘There is no such radical difference be. 
tween them as to prevent their amalgamation, were 
it not the interest of their leaders to magnify 
diiferences, and keep them apart, , 


Are the Democrats asa party opposed to bank. 
Ing Institutions? No—but they go for bank. 
reform. ‘They would place them under re- 


straints calculated to secure the public agains, 
5 


ma es - So would the 
Whigs. ‘The chief point on which they differ, 
is that of individual liability. 


the effects of mismanagement. 


Is this of sufii- 
cient importance to afford reason for a panty di- 
vision? 

The demoerats are in favor of limiting 
the grant of corporate privileges, and throw- 
ing around them every necessary guard. So 
are the Whigs. If there be a difference be- 
tween them on this subject, itis a difference 
in degree, not in principle. 
for party division ? 


Ts this Just ground 


The Democrats are in favor of suppressing 
the issue of spurious paper, and compelling the 
hanks to resume specie payments. So are the 
Whigs. ‘The only difference between them, 
in regard to the latter, is as to mode and time, 
not principle. Is here cause for party division? 

The Democrats are opposed to incurring any 
additional debt for new works of internal im. 
provement, but think it proper to provide means 
for completing those already begun. ‘The 
Whigs, on this point, in this state, certainly 
coneur with them. Why then draw party lines 
on such a question ? 


The Democrats at the late Convention in Co- 
lumbus resolved, that the true policy of the 
United States to collect no revenue what- 
ever beyond the sum absolutely necessary to 
conduct upon principles of strict economy, tlie 
legislative concerns of the General Government 
—but they did not resolve that within this limit, 
duties might not be regulated according to some 
discriminating standard, 


is, 


The Whigs profess 
to concur with them in their resolution, but 
As 
yet, on this question, no party division exists ; 
but certain democratic prints in this state are 


think judicious discrimination expedient. 


striving to create one. 

The only great question on which they really 
differ, relates to the custody and disbursement 
of the public revenue—the Democrats advocat- 
ing a Sub-treasury, the Whigs inclining to a 
United States Bank—inclining, we say, for 
there are many among them opposed to it, and 
the rest appear to have desisted from urging it 
as a leading measure. So that their difference 
even on this question is not of suflicient magni- 
tude to array them as partics against each other. 

A careful analysis then of the differences be- 
tween the two parties shows clearly, as we have 
already intimated, that men not principles di- 
vide them. Certain of their leaders have 
become identified with certain modes of 











wrongs the public by, fraud, and assails the 


policy, and it is their interest, and the inter- 
est of those who are looking to them for 


political advancement, to magnify these, 
make them appear irreconcilable, and wid- 
en the breach between their parties.-— 


Thus are multitudes of honest people deceived ; 
and made to believe they are fighting for princi- 
ples, when they are only subserving the pnr- 
poses of political aspirants. Is it not time that 
they should consider this matter and inquire, 
whether they may not harmonize on these or- 
dinary questions, and whether party lines had 
not better be drawn on more important ques- 
tions, such, for example, as those springing out 
of free and slave labor. ‘These parties were 
organized witha view to the protection, not 
of great, fundamental rights, but of certain 
pecuniary interests. ‘I'he rights of things rath- 
er than of persons, lie at their foundation.— 
They have been acting without accomplishing 
any good result, long enough to show, that 
their foundation is not sound—their policy 
inconclusive. Suppose those belonging to them, 
disenthralling themselves from the influence of 
great names, cast in their lot with the Liberty 
Party, which looks to the rights of persons 
rather than of things—which rests on the funda- 
mental principles of civil liberty—-which 
adopts the creed of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—which has inscribed on its folds, 
LIBERTY, EQUAL RIGHTS, PROTEC- 
TION TO FREE LABCR, GENERAL ED- 
UCATION, PUBLIC ECONOMY. 


Porsontnc.—Forty two persons have lately 
been poisoned in New York by eating smoked 
beef. It was ofa blueish, unhealthy color, and 
is supposed to have been either from diseased 
animals, or spoiled before sinoking. ‘This case 
should put the people on their guard. 


Lrctstatures.—The Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, and New York Legisla- 
tures, have lately commenced their sessions. 
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king off with money which they had plundered from the 
the banks destroyed. Their crime is 
grand larceny: its punishment imprisonment in the pen- 
itentiary. ‘Pbey must be tried. ‘The law must be satis- 
fied. They will have friends, most likely relatives, pre- 


sent when judgment is pronounced upon them. What 
{s ; 


Mos in Lovisvitte.—So soon as the news | js to binder these from rushing upon the court, beating 


of the Cincinnati mob reached Louisville, 2 


mob assembled, broke into the office of Lougee 
and co. in that city, gutted it, and were proceed- 
ing to demolish it, when they were dispersed 
by the Marshal. 


iam : of C 
This is not the first time the example of 
assions of other 


in- 
cinnati has stimulated the bad p 
communities. 


ConGRreEss AND THE LecistaTcre.—So far, 
nothing has been done 
Legislature to relieve t . 
try. The people will at last find out the quack- 
ery of the present party leaders. 

As an example of their wisdom, we may 
mention, that the Bankrupt Law, a much vaunt- 
ed measure of the extra session, is likely to be 
repealed. A petition being presented on the 


either in Congress or the 


he distresses of the coun. 


8th for the repeal, it was referred to the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with instruction to re- 
port a bill in favor of the prayer, by a vote of 
115 to 94. On the same day, Mr. Marshall of 
Kentucky presented two petitions for the repeal 
of the same law, and moved that the committee 
on the Judiciary be instructed to report a bill to 
this effect on the following Monday. ‘The mo- 
tion was carried by ayes, I12, noes 88. 

The same precipitancy that characterized 
the action of Congress in the passage of the 
law, marks the attempt to repeal it. What 
is to be expected from such vacillation in legis- 
lation? It is disgraceful. All these movements 
go to show how little the present leaders of the 
parties understand the cause of the real evils 
of the country. 


THINGS IN CINCINNATI. 

We have for sometime been looking to 
our daily papers, for an exposure of a prin- 
cipal cause of mob rule in Cincinnati. At 
last we find it in the Daily Message, and 
shall copy it entire. ‘The article is in all 
respects the best that has appeared respecting 
the mob. Other papers denounce the rioters; 
but are silent as to the delinquency of the city 
officers. ‘The Message, with a courage unusu- 
al in this city, calls these gentlemen to account, 
and shows clearly that with ¢hem lies the chief 
blame. Justly does it remark, that a new or- 
ganization would doubtless be of much benefit, 
but new men would be of more.” 

The Mayor pleads his want of authority over 
the police of the city. Let him show himself 
in the beginning of a mob, demand the aid ofa 


' down its officers, and rescuing the prisoners?  Certain- 


ly not any fear of the police. They have yet to make 

themselves an object of terror. Will the sanctity of the 

Judiciary do it? Alas, this has been “reached,” and is 
rf 

gone. 


(From ovr Wasuincron Correspondent. ] 
WANTS OF THE TREASURY, CASE OF THE 

CREOLE. 

Saulurday, Jan, 8, 1842. 

The condition of the Federal Treasury at the present 
moment is a matter worthy of profound study by the 
statesman, as well as of deep interest to the people of 
this nation. Some time ago, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, Mr. Filmore, announced to 
the House that the Treasury was entirely empty. The 
bill passed in such haste to secure the Hon. M. C’s., 
their own wages, has failed of its anticipated effects. 
Nothing is to be had even by the members but Treasury 
Notes, which are selling at a discount in New York, 
even though bearing interest at six per cent. On Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 5, Mr. Gilmore was able, with some diffi- 
culty, to get the floor and the ear of the House, to intro- 
duce, on leave by general consent, a bill to authorize an 
issue of Treasury Notes. A general laugh was raised 
by the reading of the title, as the members recurred to 
the earnest and protracted resistance of the whig mem- 
bers to the issue of Treasury notes, at the last winter 
session. The bill authorizes the emission of an addition- 
al five millions of Treasury Notes, this authority to cease 
at the end of one year, oron the realization of a perma- 
nent loan, 

Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, moved to lay the bill on the 
table, He said the necessities of the government 
required that something should be done speedily, 
and therefore he did not wish to see tiine wasted on this 
project—which he believed a majority of members were 
committed against, 

Mr. Cost Johnson said he should vote against laying 
on the table without discussion, although he should vote 
against the bill on its passage. 

The motion to lay on the table was lost, yeas 33, nays 
163, and the bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Accompanying the bill was a letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, stating that the deficiency in the T'rea- 
sury during the first quarter of this year would amount 
to nearly four millions of dollars, that he had by private 
correspondence at New York and Boston, ascertained 
that there was no probability of being able to negotiate a 
loan for ha/f that amount, even if the time of payment 
should be extended to twelve years. The Secretary con- 
cludes that, “so long as the present state of the money 
market shall continue, the prospect of borrowing any 
considerable amount of money in the U.S, is quite 
hopeless.’ ‘To pass a bill here, and send an agent to 
Europe, giving him time for the necessary inquities and 
arrangements to effect a loan on the best terms, and re- 
mit the money, will require at least four months, even on 
the most favorable supposition, and the latest intelligence 
represents the condition of the money market, both in 


voluntary police, place himself at ils head, 
and he will see whether there 
enough in Cincinnati to quell a riot. 


The people want A NEAD—that is all.— 
Give them a head, and there will be no need of 
Much is said of the necessity of 
We do not yet believe in their 


the military. 


using fire-arms. 
necessity. Let our civil officers do their duty, 


use civil force, and always be in season, prompt 
as lightning, and no mob could for an instant 
make head-way in Cincinnati. 

The Daily Message is on the right track.-- 
We bid him God-speed in his purpose -to ar- 
raign the officers of the city at the bar of public 
opinion—and Iet him not forget the council, if 
its imbecility has not sunk it beneath contempt. 

Our City Police. 


The Louisville Public Advertiser, in its account of the 
destruction of the fixtures and papers of Lougee and 
Moore’s Exchange Office in that city, speaks of the con- 
duct of the City Marshall in suppressing the disturbance, 
as “gallant and efficient.” See the extract, in another 
article. 

Had Cincinnati had a “gallant and efficient City Mar- 
shal,” upon the ground at the proper hour, where he 
ought to have been, and we suppose might have been, 
the disorders here on Tuesday last would have stopped 
with, at most, the partial demolition of the fixtures of the 
Cincinnati Bank. But,as has almost invariahly been 
the case in this cily at times of similar outbreaks, no hich 
officer, neither Sheriff, Mayor nor Marshal, appeared up- 
on the ground and made an attempt to suppress the vio- 
lence, and disperse the perpetrators of it, till it was use- 
less to oppose them except with military force. About 
this fact, there can be no dispute. And until we have 
a more watchful, and a much more active police, no cit- 
izen, who is the least obnoxious to popular displeasure, 
can feel for a moment secure in cither person or prop- 


erty. 

Afer the Sheriff arrived at the scene of disorder, we 
believe he did all that he could doto put down the tu- 
mult. He appealed repeatedly, threatened where it was 
dangerous to do so, and exposed bis person for hours to 
the full fury of the mob, But he was too late. A tithe 
of his exertions at the time Gilmore’s Office was broken 
into, or even a quarter of an hour afierwards, would have 
routed the mob, and restored order. But no officer was 
present then, to interfere himself, or call upon others to 
do so, 

The Mayor was at his office early enough to have stop- 
ped the destruction of any more property than the fix- 
tures of the Cincinnati Bank; and it is believed by those 
who were present while this was under way, that had he 
appeared backed by a force of a dozen or twenty men, he 
might then have put anend to the whole outbreak.— 
That he did not so appear in person, may be owing to 
the fact that he was somewhat indisposed. This, how- 
ever, will not excuse hisneglect to send promptly for the 
City Marshall, and in the absence of the messenger or- 
ganized a force of constables and deputies to proceed un- 
der that officer to the scene of the depredations. 

The Marshall, it is said, was at the Court House, hav- 
ing been subpenied there as a witness in a case which 
was to be tried that morning. For once, then, he was 
where his duty called him in good time. Our Courts, 
however, donot open till 9 o'clock in the morning, 
whereas the mob had begun to collect some time before 
the arrival of that hour. But leaving out of view the 
question whether he had any business at the Court 
House s0 early, we have another question to ask, 
leave there on the instant of being informed that a mob had 
collected about the office of an obnoxious citizen, and 
proceed to the Mayor’s Office, or to the property threat- 
ened with destruction, for the purpose of preventing vio- 
lence? We have reason to believe that he did not.— 
And if he did not, what excuse has he to offer for sucha 
dereliction of duty ? 

OF th veral constables of the city, we have but a 
word, at this time, tosay. All of them are not person- 
ally known tous. Generally, we believe, they are men 
who, under a good lead, would not be found deficient in 
either courage or activity. One or two of them, in the 
Jatter part of the day, we saw doing their duty. 


That our city police organization is very defective, all 
persons acknowledge. But does it not appear highly 
probable, from recent occurrences here, that the defect is 
not in the organization alone? For our part, we believe 
such to be the fact. A new organization would doubt- 
less be of much benefit, but new men would be of more. 

This subject must be looked into. Too much is at 
stake for our citizens to rest quictly under the present 
condition of things, Mob-rule must he put down, and be 
keptdown. —Itis in the ascendant here now ; Tt has 
ssc a ao. R oo this present moment, it slum- 

rom exhaustion. Tho k ; 
ie mid ace Who knows but that he may 
_ Shinplaster manufacturers are not the only class of our 
citizens who are obnoxions to such men as were prime 


is not spirit 


England and on the Continent, as much depressed. 
Under these circumstances, a resort to Treasury Notes 
was indispensible, 

It is foreign to any object I have, to inquire by whose 
I will 
barely say, that neither of the two leading parties is ina 
condition to taunt the other, for while each in its turn 


fault itis that the country is brought into debt. 





flings out its charges of extravagance in expenditure, and 
a-want of statesmanlike acquaintance with the resources 
and prospects of the country and the causes and cures of 
public evils, the other may reply with cutting forcee— 
“Physician heal thyself.” In a word, the manner in 
which the Van Buren administration spent money and 
resisted every effort for retrenchment before they were 
rejected by the people, is only equal'ed by the mannet in 
which the Harrison and Tyler party have done the same 
things since; and both are now surpassed by the splen- 
did projects of the John Tyler dynasty as developed in 
the annual reports of the Executive Departments;— 
which projects, placed in juxta position with the actual 
state of the public treasury and the public credit, may 
serve as an apt illustration of the skill which now guides 
the helm of State. 

The Bill came up in Committee of the Whole on 
Thursday. Mr. Fillmore, Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways & Means, (sometimes yclept Chairman of the Ex- 
chequer,) said he had heretofure— 


“Invariably voted against the issue of Treasury notes, 
and it had been with the greatest reluctance that he had 
brought himself to consent to the measure. He might 
be permitted to say, however, that his opposition to it 
had never rested on any constitutional ground; it had 
always been directed against the expediency of the poli- 





licy. He was aware, indeed, that there were some of 
those opposed to Treasury notes who rested their oppo- 
sition on the language of the Constitution: and to such 
gentlemen he now desired to direct a remark or two on 
that point. This objection, if he rightly understood the 
case, was found chiefly on Mr. Madison's report of the 
proceedings had in the Convention which drew up the 
Constitution, and from that report it did appear that 
in the original draught of that instrument a provision had 
been inserted empowering Congress to borrow money 
on the security of the United States and ‘to emit bills of 
credit.’ A motion was made to strike out these latter 
words, which gave ris@ to an animated discussion, re- 
sulting in the erasure of that clause. It was stricken 
out mainly on the ground that the power was very liable 
to abuse.” 


But the power to loan moncy remained, and the pre- 
sent was only one form of borrowing money. He con- 
sidered the uniform exercise of this power conclusive as 
to its constitutionality, 

Mr. G, Davis, of Kentucky, said, if these votes were in- 
tended for a currency, and the creditor was to be compelled 
totake them in payment as a currency, they were against 
the constitution, The public debt could lawfully be paid 
only in gold and silver, If they were to serve as a loan, 
why not make a loan, and then pay the public creditors in 
good money. He said, if money could be borrowed by 
means of Treasury notes it could be borrowed on stock. 
The bond of the Government was entitled to at least as 
high a degree of credit as these Treasury notes: and it 





Did he } 
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was to be preferred, unless indeed the object was to force 
these notes on the public creditor and let him sell them 
at a discount for gold and silver. They were, he under- 
stood, at a discount of one per cent. now in the New 
York market, and nobody expected they would bring gold 
and silver at their par value. The fact was, the Gov- 
ernment proposed to issue a paper currency—a new con- 
tinental paper: and to force this on its creditors: and 
he thought no Government could stand in a more dis- 
honorable position, 

To him it seemed that the present Administration 
was doing little else than resort to the measures its 
friends had so strongly reprobated in the last Adminis- 
tration. Mr. D. in his simplicity, had thought there 
was to be a change of meastres as well as a change of 
men; but he now found the Governwent falling back into 
one practice after another for which the late Administra- 
tion had been denounced so strenuously. And in fact it 
seemed that, although under a different name, they were 
the Loco foco party in fact. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Wise said, he had been no friend herctofore to 
Treasury notes. Itwas only at the last session of the 
last Congress that he countenanced them at all. When 
the Government owed a debt and could not pay it, the 
question was then presented, as it was now, whether they 


sulting from trade, or resort to temporary means until 
real means could be obtained, or to a high tariff and fund- 
ed debt; for that was the issue which was then presented 
and which now arose. The debt they contracted last ses- 
sion had done almost as much to destroy the credit of the 
Government as the doctrine of repudiation itself, What 
did they now sce?’ The Government bonds refused in the 
market. The fact ought to be known and 
sent to the People. When they were about to fund a 
debt, and negotiate a loan, they did not negotiate such a 
If they intended to have 


And why? 


loin as it ought to have been. 
negotiated a loan they ought to have given a suflicient 
time for it torun, Three years only were given; the loan 
had entirely failed; the credit of Government was dis- 
graced; and now it would require twice the time that it 
would have done four or five months ago, to obtain the 
same amount of money. He had been opposed to the 
loan, because he had expected or had feared that it would 
result as it had, and bring disgrace on the credit of this 
Tt was not his fault that this disgrace now 
attaches to Government. He moved to add anothes sec- 
tion to the Bill, to repeal the Act for Distribution of the 
Proceeds of the Public Lands, and apply the revenue to 
the payment of the public debt. A question of order 
here arose, and before it was settled, the House adjourned, 
and the next day became involved in other business. 


government. 


It is very plain, to my mind, that the affairs of the 
government are coming to a very critical position in re® 
gard to its finances. Owing to the increase of popula- 
tion and of manufacturing skill, and the pressure of the 
times, it is not practicable to effect a very considerable in- 
crease of the revenue from imposts, because any consid- 
crable increase of duties would be followed at once by an 
increased production of the same article among ourselves 
At 
the same time, it has become well nigh impossible for the 


and a diminished consumption of the foreign article. 


government to borrow money in any large amount, at or- 
dinary interest. An issue of Treasury notes will answer 
for the resent exigency, provided no more are issued 
than the commerce and business of the country will ea- 
sily absorb for the payment of government dues, and as a 
medium of exchange; but beyond that, they will depre- 
ciate just as certainly as Continental money, Nothing 
can be made equal in value to money, unless it is made 
to answer the purposes of money or is made easily and 
certainly convertible into mquey. No despotism has ever 
yet been found strong enough to make an inconvertible 
currency permanently equal in value to money. Now, 
the expenses of the government at the present time are 
far bbyond its income. For this present year, the reve- 
nue will fall short, it is said, nearly 20 millions of dol- 
No politician has yet been found hardy enough to 
propose the raising of such a sum by direct taxation. It 
follows that there must be, at no distant day, a radical 
change of the policy of the government with regard to 
I cannot tell how or where it is to begin. 


lars. 


expense. 
There does not seem to be any thing in the present race 
of politicians fitting for such a reform. Both parties have 
made loud professions in favor of economy and retrench- 
ment, and both in their turn have gone on regularly in- 
creasing their ratio of expenditure and extravagance. 
There must be a new method of government, a new 
system of transacting business, that will combine more 
simplicity with energy, a stricter accountability with di- 
minished temptations to plunder, a reduction at once in 
the number of persons employed and in the salaries of 
those who are retained. Let it begin with the President 
of the United States, by bringing him back to his consti- 
tutional allowance, of a fixed salary without “any other 
emolument from the United States or any of them.” 
Let him live like a citizen, in his own house, and Iet the 
palace be appropriated to the public service. Let the 
members of Congress revise their mileage law, the source 
of so many frauds. Let a strict statute provision regulate 
the allowance of per centage to disbursing officers. Let 
there be a pro rata reduction of all salaries and fees, pros 
portioned to the increased value of money as compared 
If this 
cannot be efiected while the seat of government is in a 
place subjected to all the miserable economics of slavery, 


with the times, when the salaries were fixed. 


let either slavery or the seat of government be removed 
without delay. If the Jatter, let it go to Cincinnati or 
some other place, where the competition of free industry 
will give the government money’s-worth for its million 
and a half of yearly disbursement. 


A curious, and politically speaking, somewhat start- 
ling movement developed itself to-day. The Hon. Gar- 
ret Davis, a prominent whig member from Kentucky, 
presented a memorial praying a repeal of the Bankrupt 
Act, which he moved to be referred to the Judiciary 
Committee with instructions to report a bill repealing 
thatact. There was a good deal of practising, to evade 
the directness of this onslaught. The whigs of the 
North did not know what to make of it—they were sur- 
prised, almost confounded. They thought it very savage 
in Senator Benton, who scized the first opportunity to 
move for the postponement of the time at which it should 
operate, from the Ist of February to the Ist of July, and 
they had only denounced it as a sample of Loco Foco 
unreasonableness. They knew, too, that some of the 
“Corporal’s Guard,” asthe John ‘Tyler party in the 
House are called, were looking with an unfriendly eye 
upon this Bill, But to see the leading friends of Henry 
Clay suddenly break out in such a way, was unaccount- 
able—very. The votes on the various preliminary points, 
such as efforts to lay on the table, to amend, to adjourn, 
&c., all showed to our Northern Whigs that this was not 
a hasty impulse but a well prepared movement, and sus- 
tained by an inexorable majority, whom no erguments 
or entreaties could turn from their fixed purpose, I 
ought to have observed before, that the motion to instruct 
was followed by an instant demand for the Previous 
Question, so that all argument or explanation was pre- 
cluded, except such few words as could be crowded in 
edgewise among the motions. Besides acall of the 
House, and the proceedings connected therewith, the 
yeas and nays were called six or eight times in disposing 
of this business. Now, what does allthis mean? It will 
be recollected that, last winter, when the whigs were a 
minority, Mr. Crittenden and other leading men among 
them tried very hard to get Congress to pass a Bankrupt 
Bill, notwithstanding it was the short session, It will 
then be recollected, that this was not included in Mr. 
Clay’s programme of business for the Extra Session» 
solely, as he said, because there was not time to do it 
then; and that he was finally forced to take it up on 
compulsion because he found he could not carry his fa- 
vorite Land Distribution Bill, until he had first passed 
the Bankrupt Bill. It will be recollected that Mr. Ben- 
ton and his class of Senators then opposed the Bankrupt 
bill solely on the ground that it was not what it purport- 
ed to be, a uniform system, because it did not include 
corporations, which the Northern whigs were not then 
prepared to yield; but that the events of the season and 
the continued refusal of the Southern and Western 
banks either to pay their notes or give up business have 
finally brought the body of the Northern whigs to see 
that it is the properest thing in the world fora Bank- 
rupt law to extend to rvpt danks. Now, out of these 
facts, can any body make a satisfactory explanation of 
the present move? Mr. Clay is not seen in it at all—of 
course, he is seen in nothing, this session, except his as- 
saults on the constitution. It has been intimated that 
the present move by his friends in the other House, is 
simply for the purpose of holding a rod of terror over 
those Northern Whig Senators who are friendly to 
a Bankrupt law and yet have indicated some slight ten- 
dencies of charity towards President Tyler’s Exchequer 
project. But I think it doubtful whether so great a 
move can be ascribed to so small an object. It isa com- 
plete smashing of the whig party; who have boasted of 














would wait for the restoration of trade, or of revenue re- 


strength. If carried, it is generally understood that it 


will be followed by the repeal of the Distribution law, 
and the entire undoing of the Extra Session. ‘The very 
threat of doing it, coming in such an overbearing form, 
must produce a total rupture of party ties, ifthere is any 
faith in the professions of politicians. The N, Y, Cour- 
ier and Enquirer exclaims in agony, let all go, the tariff, 
currency, every thing, in comparison with the Bankrupt 
vill. 
a mere anxiety to “brand Capt. Tyler,” on his Excheq- 
Who can fathom this, unless he recog- 


There must be a deeper cause for this more than 


er scheme, 
nises among the elements of his calculation the fact, 
that there exists an inlerest mote preciousin the eyes of 
acertain class of statesmen than any party, than any 
professed principle of politics, than the consistency of 
any politician—AN INTEREST which is to be se- 
cured at all events, no matter with what sacrifice of any 
or all other interests—AN INTEREST which may de- 
mand, if it will, the violation of our country’s honor, the 
jeopardy of national peace, the dissolution of the Union 
itseif, and not oneof its devotees will hesitate at the deed. 
Thatis SLAVERY: Now, the establishment of a.sys- 
tem of Bankruptcy is an act so expressly within the 
Constitution that no man dares to object against it, 
in the abstract, and yet the introduction of a system ex- 
tending the supervision of the Federal power, Federal 
legislation and Federal judiciary over the whole busi- 
ness of the country—taken in connection with the spread 
of abolition principles and the rapid growth of the free 
North-West, conveys such an impression of nationaliza- 
tion, as makes Slavery tremble in his shoes. And be- 
sides, the great mass of debtors in the slave States have 
found out an easier way to get rid of their debts than 
even by a Bankrupt law. And in the mean time, the 
moneyed power has set itself to work the overthrow of 
this Bankrupt system, as prejudicial to the Banking in- 
terest. What so national now, so interesting with all 
past history, so fit a consummation of such a career, as 
for Henry Clay to set all these wheels in motion that he 
may have the opportunity to come forwurd once more as 
the head of a new “compromise.” The rapid running 
down of the banks has fviled him in the project which 
Senator Morris ao perfectly exposed, for uniting the 
moneyed interest and the slave interest. What so good 
a card has he in reserve as this? In short, slavery 1s at 
the bottom of it,and our short-sighted politicians will soon 
find themselves floundering beyond their depths, because 
they will not examine things to their bottom. 
Monday, Jan. 12, 

The Senate of the United States has again been the 
scene of a_ mortifying exhibition of the terrific power 
which the slaveholders acquire over the most of our 
Northern statesmen. On Monday, 

Mr. CALHOUN submitted the followiog resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to furnish to the Senate a copy of the officers 
and crew of the brig Creole on her late passage from 
Richmond to New Orleans, should any such have been 
received, or any authentic account which may have been 
received of the murder of a passenger on board and the 
wounding of the captain and mate by the slaves on 
board, and of the occurrences which afterwards took place, 
particularly after the vessel was taken into Nassau, New 
Providence; and, also, to inform the Senate, if in his 
opinion it can be done consistently with the public in- 
terests, what step has been taken by the Executive in 
reference to the transaction, having for its object the pun- 
ishment of the guilty, the redress of the wrong done to 
our citizens, and the insult offered to the American flag. 

This inflammatory and pernicious resolution lay over 
one day, in course, and on Friday came up in order for 
its passage, and would doubtless have passed the Senate 
by asilent or passive vote, had it not been for the renting 
of one Senator, Mr. Porter of Michigan. Mr. P. had al- 
ready acquired a good deal of credit for his boldness in 
questioning the infallibility and incompetence of the 
slavocracy on an other occasion ofa stmilar character, in 
March 10, 1836, when Mr, Calhoun’s resolutions on the 
Enterprise case came up, and Mr. P. voted alone in favor 
of his own motion of indefinite postponement, 

On the present occasion, he moved to strike out the 
word “slaves” and insert the word “persons.” Had an 
earthquake shaken the capitol or had Cinque and Madi- 
son Washington suddenly presented themselves at the 
door of the Senate-House, the effect would hardly have 
been mora clectrical. 

Mr. Calhoun, rose, actually convulsed with 
the emotions of an enraged  slaveholder, and de- 
manded the reason of the motion. Mr, Porter was 
startled with the iz/ensity that was thrown into the in- 
terrogatory, but recovering his self-command in an in- 
stant, said his only reason was, that slavery is a word 
unknown to the Constitution, and he thought it better 
to have the resolution follow the phraseology of that in- 
strument. That was his motive—his only motive. 

Mr. Calhoun, (slaveholder,) was sure the real motive 
could be no other than to deny the right of the South to 
have property in slaves. If there was more than one man 
in the Senate prepared to take this ground, he wished to 
know it. 

Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, (slaveholder,) said the right 
of the South to hold slaves was nota question to be called 
into caotroversy, here or else where. If it was the object 
ofthe motion to deny that right, he wished to have it 
known, that the South might be prepared to meet the 
question in a becoming manner. 

Mr. Porter again protested that his only motive was 
what he had avowed, that he had no such an intention 
as was charged, that neither in the constitntion nor in 
the early legislation of Congress was the word “slave” 
used, that he only wished to keep the matter precisely in 
that light and in that position in which the constitution 
had placed it, and he could not understaud why other 
motives should be imputed to him by distinguished Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. Calhoun, (slaveholder,) rose again with increased 
fervor of manner, and said that many words were not 
necessary, but he deemed it time to speak out, and, truly, 
he did speak out. 

He first attacked the framers of the constitution for 
their needless and unfortunate fastidiousness in regard to 
the term “slave.” It was a great pity, he said, that our 
ancestors had not possessed the courage to utter, clearly 
and boldly, the 1deas they meant to convey, when they 
spoke of slaves. (N. B. Perhaps Mr. C. had better pro- 
pose an amendment to the constitution, to make it plain- 
er. At any rate, it shows the regard which slaveholders 
have to “the compromises of the constitution,” whenever 
these compromises are resorted to by freemen.) Mr. C. 
then went on to denounce the bloodthirsty disposition 
manifested at the North in regard to this case of the Cre- 
ole. He then referred to the Williamsburg resolutions: 
a copy of which had, I believe, come into the hand of ev- 

ry Congressman that very evening. (If I can get hold 
of them, I will forward a copy. They shuw the feeling 
which is spontancously msing among the people of the 
North.) He then referred to the splendid eulogy of the 
“Hero-Mutineers,” that appeared in the New York Evan- 
gelist, a religious paper, and expressed his slaveholding 
abhorrence of such religion. He denounced the Journal 
of Commerce for publishing such articles, and warned 
the South to beware of such papers. He declared he 
would rather have his resolution rejected, than to strike 
from it the term “slaves” according to the amendment.— 
He wished to see what senators were prepared to take 
sides with Great Britain in such a case, and for this pur- 
pose he demanded the yeas and noes, which were order- 
ed. 

Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, (slaveholder’s hang- 
man,) hoped the amendment would be withdrawn. He 
also regretted that the constitution had not spoken out 
and used the term “slaves” where it meant slaves. He 





the Bankrupt law as one of the main pillars of their | denied that slaves weve persons, in any sense; they are 
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Property, and are to be treated as property, and not as 
persons, 

(This open insult to the constitution, and this bold de- 
nial of the doctrine of the Supreme Court, as laid down 
in the Mississippi case last winter, viz. that “the constitu- 
tion treats slaves as persons,” and acts upon slaves as 
persons and NOT AS PROPERTY,” ought to arrest 
the attention of the free states, It cannot be presumed 
that learned senators who are slaveholders are ignorant of 
a decision that so much concerns them. 
present course adopted without design. 


Nor was the 
It is to be borne 


in mind that the Supreme Court commenced its session 





this weck in the room directly under the Senate chamber; 
that at its last session it made two fearless decrees accord- 
ing to law and in favor of liberty, that there is no way to 
reach the Supreme Court or reverse its decisions but by 
impeachment, and that the Senate is the constitutional tri- 
bunal for the trial of impeachment. What isthis high 
handed assault upon the constitution and the law, there, but 
a preconcerted scheme to hold the terror of impeachment 
over the head of the Supreme Court? Let the country 
be warned in time. Let all eyes be turned to the Su- 
preme Court. If liberty loses that palladium, what has 
she left? Remember Pickens’ infamous attempt to fore- 
stall or browbeat the Supreme Court in regard to the 
Amistad case, which God so signally overthrew.) 

Mr. King, of Alabama, slaveholder, twaddled awhile 
about his astonishment that a Senator of the United 
States, could reconcile it with his sense of duty to aid 
the Government of Great Britain, in requiring a term, 
the effect of which was to rob Souther citizens of rights 
secured to them by tho constitution. 

Mr. Porter could not sec how using the terms of the 
constitution should impair any rights that were sccured 
by the constitution. He was taken by surprise, he said; 
to find that this word “persons,” used in the constitution, 
had always been such a smouldering firebrand, that he 
was to be charged with fanaticism and even treason for 
desiring to have the constitutional language adopted by 
the Senate. He used the term in its constitutional sense, 
and in no other, and disclaimed all such intentions as had 
been imputed tohim. Congress had adopted the terms of 
the constitution in the Act respecting fugitives from ser- 
vice, and he did not deom himself chargeable with un- 
faithfulness to his country for desiring to stand by the 
constitution. 

Mr. Preston, (slaveholder,) thought the caldron did 
not boil quite hard enough, so he read the Williamsburgh 
resolutions in full. He said the amendment would de- 
stroy all the effect of the resolution. (A full admission 
that adherence to the constitution is death to slavery.) 

Mr. Rives of Virginia, (slaveholder,) did not doubt the 
sincerity of the Senator from Michigan, but he begged 

him to bear in mind that what was to him a mere matter 
of form, was substance to us (the South) and he hoped 
his friend would not be fastidious in regard to the term 
slaves, It is true the word is not in the constitution, but 
itis what is understood by the constitution, as all know. 
He trusted the senator would not throw his influence on 
the side of a foreign power. 

Mr. Phelps of Vermont, said he should not have said a 
word, had not the yeas and nays been ordered, (1. ¢., had 
not means been taken to make his vote known at home. ) 
He was prepared to vote for the resolution as a mere mat- 
ter of inquiry. (Regardless of the shocking principles 
insidiously couched in its language, and of the committal 
it makes of the Senate, as a part of the treaty-making pow- 
er! A statesman, indeed!) In giving his vote, he 
wished to be understood (i. e. at home) as not commit- 
ting himself te any particular view of the subject, but 
simply as extending the proper courtesy to the Senator 
who introduced the resolution, to let him use his own 
phraseology. He did not deem it of any importance how 
the resolution was worded. It used language well un- 
derstood, both at the South and elsewhere. (‘This man 
obtained his election as Senator by a paltry intrigue, and 
by writing a double-tongued letter, which under the in- 
fluence of party drilling was made to satisfy the members 
of the Legislature that he honestly held the Vermont 
doctrine on the subject of slavery. Vermont will now 
reap the fruit of her folly in placing a parasite of slavery 
as a representative of Green Mountain Liberty in the 
Federal Senate.) 

Mr. Porter still persisting in his amendment, another 
tack was tried, to see if the soothing system could not do 
the business. 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, (slaveholder,) now put in his 
voice. He began by a sermon on the importance of un- 
ion. On a subject like this, we should present an un- 
broken phalanx. Ina matter of so great moment, all 
party interest should be forgotten. (This shows how 
slaveholders are prepared to act towards their co-parti- 
sans, in every case where slavery is concerned—to sacri- 
fice any other object and every other tie, for the sake of 
slavery.) He had read the authéntic account of the 
Creole affair with the most thrilling interest. It was 
very creditable to the relation of master and servant that 
only 19 out of 135 slaves took part in the mutiny. As 
to what was done by the British civil authorities, he ob- 
served it with regret, but he hoped Great Britain would 
pause before she gave her deliberate national sanction to 
such cnormities. (He forgot the sanction our own gov- 
ernment had given to the Amistad revolt.) The only 
doubt he had as to the resolution was, whether it was not 
premature, but since it was offered, he was ready to vote 
for it, although he would have prferred to wait until the 
Executive had moved first. In regard to the term which 
the Senator from Michigan had objected against, he 
thought there was no necessity for so great emotion. It 
is a term familiar to all departments of the government, to 
our laws and to our diplomatic correspondence and 
treaties. He cited the treaty of Ghent as an instance.— 
He hoped his friend would yield to a respectful and kind 
request and cease to press his motion, and that it might 
be withdra wn by gencral consent. 

Mr. Porter again protested as to his motives, but still 
did not withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, (slaveholder,) said he 
had taken the trouble to look over the laws passe by 
Congress and found that the term “slaves” was used in 
almost all the laws relating to slaves and slavery in any 
form. He hoped, therefore, that the amendment would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. Woodbridge. of Michigan, the colleague of Mr. 
Porter, at length came to the reliof of the trembling 
doughfaces who were shuddering on the brink of such a 
horrid necessity as that of recording their votes, 80 a3 ei- 
ther to disgrace their free constituents at home or diso- 
blige their slaveholding masters bere. He said he would 
add his own request to that of his distinguished friend, 
the honorable senator from Kentucky, that his respected 
colleague would withdraw the motion, especially as it did 
not change the principle of the resolution, 


During all this dogmatism and fury by the slavocracy, 
it will be observed that Mr. Porter stood his ground 
alone. Of the 26 Senators from the free states, not one, 
had taken the part of the constitution and of the country . 
Looking all around for support, his eye was greeted with 
not one word, not one look of encouragement and appro- 
bation. Yet he stood firm against the most impetuous 
onset of the slaveholders. He even resisted the beseech- 
ing tones of Henry Clay and remained unmoved. But 
when his own colleague, a venerable man, the late Gov- 
ernor of his state, added his entreaties, the thought of 
standing alone, in resistance to Gov. Woodbridge's age, 
character and political standing made him waver. And 
in that moment of wavering, he acted—he did what he 
could not undo—he declared he could not but yield to 
the request of his vencrable colleague, and by the unani- 
mous consent of the senate he would withdraw his mo- 
The Senate of the United States onee more drew 
It was a relief indeed to 


tion. 
a long breath and felt better. 
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Northern Senators to be able to avoid the necessity of ei- 

ther skulking behind the pillars of the senate chamber, or 

of recording their names, yea or nay, on this resolation in 

which, as Gov, Woodbridge observed, no principle was 

involved. The silence of every other man attested this. 

It was unanimous assent, and it proved, at least, that 

there was not another man on the floor who would have 

gone what Porter did, and that had he ptished his motion 

to the yeas and nays, he would probably have voted 

alone. The resolution therefore passed without opposi- 

tion, and goes out to the country, and to Great Britain, 

and to the Supreme Court of the United States, as the 

united, nay, the unanimous voice of the American Sen- 

ate, that the persons on board of the Creole were slaves 

on the high seas, and that the maintenance of British 

law in a British seaport, even. the old Habeus Corpus, 

is “an insult to the American flag.” 

It is a matter of more sorrow than surprise, that Mr. 

Porter’s firmness did not prove adequate to so great an 
emergency. I have no doubt he will live to regret hav- 
ing yielded even to the voice of his colleague. He has 
lost an opportunity which may not again recur, of carve 
ing his name on the obelisk that history shall erect to 
those who dare to stand by the constitution and the coun- 
try against the encroachments of the Slave Powor. But 
regrets are now unavailing, both for him and for us; and 
it remains therefore that we do the next best. What 
that shall be, must come from wiser heads than mine.— 
I would suggest, however, that the work must be done 
in the States and not here. If the Free States are pre- 
pared to make good the threats of the Senate, and go to 
war with Great Britain for the purpose of making a breach 
in our own constitution as well as for the protection of the 
Slave Trade and the overthrow of Habeus Corpus, let 
them sit still and do nothing. But if they feel for the 
national honor, let them call their own Senators to ac- 
count—that not one among them all had one word to say 
against this most impudent and overboaring pree dure 
to crush the first murmur of dissatisfaction with the Slave 
Tule. 

Let Maine settle her account with Senators Williams 
and Evans, why they did not interfere to prevent this 
new controversy from being thrust in to postpone the set- 
tlement of the Boundary question. Let New Hamp- 
shire demand an explanation from Messrs. Woodbury and 
Pierce. Let Vermont iuquire of Prentiss and Phelps, 
and Massachusetts inquire of Bates and Choate, why they 
showed themselves so utterly recreant to the spirit of the 
states they represent and the declared sentiments of the 
legislatures that elected them. 

Let Connecticut ask her Smith and [untingdon, and 
Rhode Island her Dixon and Simmons, whether they be- 
lieve that men are held as slaves on the high seas under 
the American flag. Let New York with her extended 
frontier and her outspread commerce, require Senators 
Talmadge and Wright to say, whether they think this 
country is prepared and bound to fight for the pupose of 
enforcing the slave laws of Virginia among the free is- 
lands of the Bahamas. 

New Jersey must settle it with Southard and Miller, 
Pennsylvania with Buchanan and Sturgeon, Ohio with 
Tappan and Allen, Indiana with Smith and White, Iili- 
nois with Young and McRoberts, and Michigan with 
Woodbridge and Porter. 

But let the country mourn, that we have no Morris 
now in the Senate. 

Mr. Giddings of your state has made the first move- 
ment in Congress towards arousing the Federal Govern- 
ment to a proper concern for the wheat growing interests 
of the North West. On Thursday, he presented a me- 
morial on the subject, which he accompanied by a brief 








statement of the object in view and its importance, and 
moved its reference toa select committee. No objection 
was made, and the reference was ordered. The speaker 
named as the committee, Mr. Giddings, chairman, W. B. 
Campbell, ‘Tenn., A. H. H. Stewart, Va., Sollers, Md., 
Birdseye, N. Y., Baker, Mass., Holmes, © “C., Lewis, 
Ala., Gustine, Pa. 

It will be seen that this great free labor interest is pru- 
dently consigned by our slaveholding speaker, to the tender 
care and supervision of a majority of slaveholders, in open 
violation of all parliamentary integrity, which requires a 
measure or an interest to be committed to its friends.— 
In marked contrast with this selection, we find that when 
the tobacco interest, a slave product, hasthree times been 
Yeferred toa select committee, in every instance such 
committee has been composed of seven slaveholders and 
two free representatives, except that once the latter class 
were allowed three members on the committee. The 
committees were also selected from those sections thay 
represented constituencies concerned either in the growth or 
the trade of tobaccc. Always two from Maryland and 
two from Virginia, with one cach from ‘Tennessee and 
Kentucky or Mississippi. ‘The first committee, appointed 
Jan. 30, 1837, on the memorial of the famous tobacco 
convention, and of the Maryland Legislature, consisted 
of Messrs Jenifer and M’Kim, Md., Coles and Robertson» 
Va., Calhoun, Ky. Shields, Tenn., Harrison, Mo., J. R. 
Ingersol, Pa., & Kennon, Ohio. There are not, certainly, 
more than two or three members of this whole cemmittee 
that can be regarded as in any way specially concerned 
in either the growth or the commerce of wheat, or in any 
other way particularly interested, for themselves or their 
constituents, in the subject referred to them. I bolieve, 
indeed, that the most of them are intelligent and states- 
man like enough in their views to appreciate in some 
measure the importance of the subject, in a national, com- 
mercial and financial aspect, and hence,I have reason to 
hope they will unite in presenting an able report with 
documentary and statistical information, that will throw 
light on the subject, so as to aid both the deliberations of 
Congress, the studies of the political economist and stat- 
istician, and the honorable pursuits of the merchant and 
agriculturalist. But as a specimen of parliamentary ad- 
dress and fairness, the selection is certainly a monument 
to the ingenuity of speaker White. 

I observe that you speak favorably of the petitions of 
colored seamen to Congress for protection against the ty- 
rannical laws of the slave-states. Why does not this 
equally concern their colored brethren on our Western wa- 
ters? Are they not liable to be seized at Natchez, at Con- 
cordia, at New Orleans, and thrust into the calaboose, 
worked in the chain gang, and finally sold into slavery 
for life, for the crime of color! Ifthey are so, why do 
they not petition Congress for protection? Is it not the 
prerogative of Congress to regulate commerce among the 
several States, and to secure the rights guarantied by the 
Constitution of the United States; that “citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several states.” Art. IV, Sec, 2.1 think it 
would be well to have such a petition sent in from Cin- 


cinnati, and from other free towns of the West. 
Jasurn. 
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NOTICE. 

The Liberator is informed that the letter eontain- 
ing a remittance of $8,00, from Danvers (New Mills) 
A. &, Society has not been received, A lester from Dan- 
vers, Jas. D, Biack Recording Secretary enclosing $27, 
00, came to hand and was acknowledged in the list of 


receipts. 
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Messrs. Woonsox & T'1xstzr, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since the 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpentet 
and Joiner s work at the shortest notice and on the mosr 


reasonable terms. 
Wonson & Tinster. 








R. HW. BLACKMER & CO. 
Tec-total Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION. MERCHANTS, 
Near Float Bride, Clevesand, 
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~ #QUR COUNTRY, ITS DANGERS AND 
DESTINY.” 
RY W. H, BURLEIGH. 

But see !—amid the crimes that call aloud 
For vengeance, oue pre-eminently proud, 
Peerless in guilt, and stained with darker hue 
Than common wickedness ever kuew— 
Concentering in itself all v:ieness, all 
Of false or foul that can the soul appal; 
Perfection of impiety—the last 
And crowning work of Lucifer, outcast 
Upon the earth—the spawn of deepest hell— 
A monster-birth without a parallel— 
Lifts in our midst his horrid aspect, red 
With innocent blood which his own ha--ds have shed | 
And claims, with scowling eye and haughtiest tone, 
Tribute from all and fealty to his throne— 
His throne, on crushed and bleeding hearts upbuilt, 
By blood cemented and sustained by guilt, 
To him, the statesman, with obsequious bow, 
Gives up his manhood and performs his vow— 
Before his footstool crouches in the dust, 
And begs for leave to pander to his lust; 
Obeys with vassel-soul his high behest, 
And does his dirtiest work with keenest zest ! 
To him, the priest, a clerical poltroon, 
Who fears that men will leave their sins too soon,-- 
Who weaves apologies for evil deeds, 
And gauges piety by length of creeds— 
Who pays lip-worshi p to the Lord of Heaven, 
The while his heart is unto Mammon given-- 
Makes low obeisance, and with rapturous grin, 
Opens his church to let the demon in; 
And at his bidding, with a wondrous knack, 
Lies and blasphemes, and swears that white is black, 
Perverts the Bible and the Cross maligns, 
And all--Heaven help us !—with the best designs-— 
Greets him before the sacramental board, 
Fellow-disciple of a common Lord, 
And bids him take, with hands that reek with gore, 
The emblems of His death who our transgressions bore! 
Well may the land in which such deeds are wrought 
Shudder with fear—God’s vengeance sleepeth not ! 
Well may the nation, stained with crimes so deep, 
Grow pale with terror,--and, repentant, weep ! 
Haply the Lord may turn aside his wrath, 
Nor dash his lightnings redly in our path, 
Nor bid his vengeful thunder o'er us break, 
But spare the guilty for the righteous’ sake! 


May we not hope our Land, grown timely wise, 
Will put away her foul impietics ? 

No longer rob the poor, no more oppress 

The helples, but awake to rightnousness ? 

Live out her glorious principles, and show 

A gazing world how radiant is their glow; 

Fow vast their power for good, as back they bring 
His primal dignity to man, and fling 

A halo o’er the nations, in whose light 

Earth shall rejoice, and own the reign of Ricuart! 








From the Democratic Review. 
A DREAM. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I had a-dream—a strange, wild dream, 
Said a dear voice at early light; 
And even yet its shadows seem 
To linger in my waking sight, 


Earth, green with spring, and fresh with dew, 
And bright with morn, before me stood, 
And airs just wakened sofily blew 
On the young blossoms of the wood. 


Birds warbled in the sprouting shade, 

Bees kummed amid the whispering grass, 
And children prattled as they played 

Beside the rivulets’s dimpling glass. 


Fast climbed the sun—the flowers were flown; 
There played no children in the glen; 

For some were gone, and some were grown 
To blooming dames and bearded men. 


’T was noon, ‘twas simmer—I beheld 
Woods darkening in the flush of day, 
And that bright tivalet spread and swelled, 
A mighty stream, with creek and bay. 


And here was love, and there was strife, 
And mirthful shouts and wrathful cries, 

And strong men, struggling as for life, 
With knotted limbs and angry eyes. 


Now stooped the sun--the shades grew thin: 
The rustling paths were piled with leaves; 

And sun-burnt groups were gathering in, 
From the shorn field, its fruits and sheaves. 


The rivet heaved with sullen sounds; 
The.chilly wind was sad with moans; 
Black hearses passed, and burial-grounds 
Grew thick with monumental stones. 


Still waned the day; the wind that chased 
The jagged clouds blew chiller yet; 

The woods were stripped, the fields were waste; 
The wintry sun was near its set. 


And of the young, and strong, and fair, 
A lonely remnant, gray and weak, 
Lingered, and shivered to the air 
Of that bleak shore and water bleak. 
Ah! age is dear, and death is cold! 
I turned to thee, for thou wert near, 
And saw thee withered, bowed, and old, 
And woke, all faint with sudden fear. 


*T'was thus I heard the dreamer say, 
And bade her clear her clouded brow; 

For thou and J, since childhood’s day, 
Have walked in such a dream tiil now. 


“Then, while the shadowy show departs, 
Watch we with trusting eye, and take, 

Deep into calm and faithful hearts, 

Its holy meaning till we wake.” 








From a London Paper. 
Lord Brougham iu his Prime. 


There sits upon the first bench on the speak- 
er’s left, a figure which seems as though it had 
hung over the lamp of study, till not only all 
the blood of life merely, but even the energy of 
life itself had been on the very verge of exiinc- 
tion; and yet, upon this apparently helpless 
figure the whole eyes of the House are turned, 
and its first mechanical and automaton-like effort 


at rising calls forth a muttered curse from the 
quillmen in your rear, while every cranny of 
the gallery becomes wedged like the archstoncs 
of a vault, and pressed by an immense load at 
each superincumbent portal. ‘The house be- 
‘meath seems to partake of the kindling interest 
‘for that which, to a stranger, like you, promises 
-any thing but gratification; for during the time 
-that the figure is slowly uncoiling itself to some- 
ething like a vertical curve, or rather like a verti- 
real zigzag of stiffly jointed lines, half a dozen 
of heedless zeslots: upon both sides, who had 
atiempied iq,jnterpose their sounding sconces, 
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drop down as if the speaker had an air-gun con- 
cealed under his cleak. 

After this bustle of preparation, and amid the 
breathless silence which follows it, Henry 
Brougham takes a slow and hesitating step to- 
wards the table, where he stands crouched to- 
gether—his shoulders pulled up, his head bent 
forward, and his upper lip and nostril agitated 
by a tremulous motion, as though he were afraid 
to utter even a single sentence. His air and 
manner are very much like those of a field 
preacher—not such as draw the idle holiday 
crowds of modern times, bat then of old, 
by whom the purity of religion was pre- 
served and propagated in the wilderness, when 
it had been banished from the city, aud even 
from the chureh. ‘The tones of his voice are full 
and melodions; but they come forth slow, hesi- 
tating, and as it strikes you, with pain—so that 
you are left in doubt whether the intellectual 
power of the man may not be unable to master 
the subject—or his physical strength to give it ut- 
terance. Ilis first sentences, or rather the first 


| members of his sentence, for you soon find that 


with him a sentence is more extended, both in 
form and in substance, than the whole oration of 
other men—come forth cold and irresolute, and 
withal so wide of the question that you are un- 
able to perceive how they shall be bent so as to 
bear upon it. Each of them, indeed, profound, 
clear and satisfactory in itself, evidently deduced 
by the most chosen art, from the choicest mate- 
rials; anJcome they from what title of the wide 
Encyclopedia they will, the very essence of 
them is given, and most satisfactorily given in 
those words. ‘There seems to be some one di- 
rection in which they are all bent, and bent by a 
mighty power, but that power is as yet viewless 
as the wind, and like the spirit, you cannot tell 
whence it cometh or whither it g th. 

Wien, however, a suflicientr . Ser of those 
propositions have been enunciatea,acd the enun- 
ciation is always such as to carry the demonstra- 
tion with it—when every auxiliary that the 
range of human knowledge can furnish for the 
firm establishment of the ultimate conclusion has 
been pressed into the service—when every ob- 
jection to its force has been effectually turned 
aside by a single touch—when the whole array 
of political and moral trath has been putin order, 
it moves on towards the conclusion, firm as the 
Macedonian phalanx, and irresistible as a 
bayonet charge of the mountaineers of the 
North. 

One position being thus carried with the ap- 
pearance of weakness and want of resolution, 
but with a reality of power and determination 
which makes itself to be felt in the cer- 
tainty with which it commands your assent, the 
orator rises upon it both in body and mind, and 
wins a second by a more bold and brief attack. 
To a second succeeds a third; to a third a fourth; 
and so on, till the whole principle, and the 
whole philosophy of the question have acknowl- 
edged their conqueror—till every man in the 
Ilouse, who has ears to hear and a heart to un- 
derstand, be as irresistibly convinced of the 
truth, of the abstract truth, as he is of his own 
existence; so that if Brougham were to pause 
even here, he would be entitled to take his sta- 
tion as the foremost master of reason within the 
Chapel of St. Stephen’s. ‘The resources of 
the nan are really astonishing, and one would 
almost imagine that he had realized the ancient 
Scythian fable, by killing the foremost man in 
every department of knowledge, and possessing 
himself of all their intellectual inheritances. 

It matters not what the subject is, however 
sublime or however common-place, however 
abstruse or however practical, Brougham knows 
it completely. Others may rival, and one or 
two others may exceed him in the external beau- 
ties of ancient learning; but there is no man 
more thoroughly imbued with the glorious and 
glowing philosophy, which constitutes the most 
precious gem in all those caskets, which have 
been bequeathed to them ages long passed by. 
Brougham does not imitate the chaste and cor- 
rect, though somewhat courtier-like language of 
Tully; neither dohis orations, though they be 
somewhatafterthatfashion, take the express 
form of those of the Grecian orator; but he 
wants none for the closeness of Cicero’s logic, 
nor for the terrible invective of the Greek. In 
addition to this, he turns the science of the day 
to more account than any other Speaker in or 
out of the House of Commons; and taking a- 
way their political bearings, and their political 
value altogether, there are speeches of Brough- 
am’s which are admirable as leciures upon phi- 
losophy, and literature, and upon the arts, 

It is, however, utterly impossible fur you to 
analyze his character, while you are hearing 
him speak—that alone, though one of the most 
gratifying, is one of the mostserious tasks you 
can possibly undertake. When, as already 
mentioned, he has laid the foundation in the ut- 
most extent of philosophy, the profoundest 
depths of reason—when he has returned to it 
again, applying the line and the plummet, to see 
that the erection is orderly, and feeling with the 
touch of a giant to ascertain that it is secure— 
when he has bound the understandings of the 
{louse and the spectators in cords of argument, 
which they are equally indisposed and unable 
to break—he vaults upon the subdued basis, in 
the subdued tone, and calls’ forth the passions 
from their inmost recesses, overtops and shakes 
the gaping members and the echoing House.— 
That voice, which was so low and unpretend- 
ing, now assumes the deafening roar and the 
determined swell of the ocean, that form which 
at the beginning seemed to be sinking under its 
own weight, now looks as if it was nerved 
with steel, strung with brass, and immortal and 
unchangeable as the truths which in the calmer 
moods he uttered; that countenance which afore- 
time bore the live and the coldness of stone, is 
now animated at every point and beaming in 
every feature, as though the mighty utterance 
were all inadequate to the mighty spirit within: 
and those eyes which when he began turned 
their blue and tranquil discs on you, as if suppli- 
ca'ing your forbearance, now shoot forth their 
meteor fires, till every one upon whom they 
beam kindle into admiration, and men of all 
parties wish in their hearts that Brougham were 
“one of us.” So concludes the second—the 
impassionate or declamatory partof the speech. 

When he has gained what you imagine to be 


the aeme of powerful speaking, when, giving not 
emphasis to his words by the sounding box, as 
the manner of some is, but emphasis to that box 
by his words—when he appears to be looking 
round, as if to see, and sneer at the adoration 
which he has commanded, his-finger sinks down 
and recoils itself, and his voice fails to the most 
extraordinary whisper that was ever uttered by 
man. ‘This singular cadence, or rather droop- 
ing down of expression, of action, and of voice, 
which Brougham possesses in greater perfection 
than any speaker I ever heard, has a wonderful 
effect; and those low, solemn, and muttered 
words, which are perfectly audible, even to the 
whisper of a syllable, have a power in them that 
you cannot resist, even although you may be 
hearing them for the first time, and be, for that 
reason, ignorant of the object and result. It is 


not by any means that either the speaker or the 





speech is exhausted. ‘These simple looks, and 
those subdued tones, are intended to usher in 
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anything but a pevoration of flattery to his op- 
ponents, as though the orator were conscious 
that he had gone too far, Be assured that that 
crouching tovether of the body is no symptom 
of weakness, and that falling of the voice is no 
prelude either to fear or tu husaility; it is the 
bending of the wrestler, in| order that he may 
twine his antagonist irresistibly in his) grasp— 
the crouching back of the tiger, in order that he 
may pounce with more terrible certainty on his 
prey—itis the signal that Brougham is putting 
on his whole armor, and about to grasp the 
mightiest of his weapons, 

In his argument he has been clear aad convin- 
cing; in his appeal to the passions, though 
somewhat haughty and hard, he has been sue- 
cessful; he is now about to set his superhuman 
shaft upon the string—le is to become dreadful 
in his invective. Wo be to that man upon 
whom that eve, erewhile so calm and blue, 
glares from the mysterious concealment of those 
puckered brows! ” Wo be to the wight to whom 
those half-whispered words are a presage of 
what is on the wing! 

You are a stranger, and of course you know 
not what is to happen; you merely see a man 
who has convinced you by his arguments and 
warmed you by his appeals, bring the whole, 
as you snppose, to a most “Jame and impotent 
conelusion,”’ in those singularly audible whis- 
pers. If, however, you were acquainted with 
the House, and happened to be so seated as that 
you could command a view of all its members, 
you would be at no loss to perceive that they 
did not feel that that econelusion would be as 
lame and impotent as it appeared to you. You 
would find more than one, whom party or pre- 
sumption had east upon that sea of troubles, 
without the needful ballast, or the necessary rud- 
der, looking about them with the same fearful 
and helpless apprehension, as a navigator in the 
Chinese seas, when he eyes the Jurid cali in 
one point of the horizon, which tells him that, 
ere the minute-glass can be turned, the typhoon 
shall come in its gale of destruction from another 
—you would perceive one small man grinning 
and twittering, as little birds do when within 
harming distance of rattlesnakes—conscious of 
danger, yet deprived of even the means of self- 
protection, und courting destruction with the 
most piteous and frantic imbecility--you would 
perceive asiender antagonist clutching the back 
of the bench, with quivering talons, lest the 
coming tempest should sweep him away—or 
you would see the portly and uppropriate figure 
of the representative of the quorum of some fat 
country, delving both his fists into the cushion, 
fully resolved that if aman of his weight should 
be blown out of the House, he would yet secure 
his seat by carrying it along with him. 


It comes—-the words, which were so low and 


is fond of farming. ‘The giftof a few ears of 
Indian corn to the Horticultural Society, brougtt 
me tickets and invitations without number to 
their gardens and fetes at Chiswick. 








‘WILLIAM BIRNEY, 


Norany Pusiic,—Office 8, E. corner of Main and 
Fourth streets, uj staurs, 


WEBDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 
FANCY CAKE STORE, 
AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
CONFECTIONARY. 
Fifih st, 5 doors East of Vine, North si:e. 


The subscriber having succeeded to the business of J. 
A. Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
in general to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes and 
Confectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, and the same punctually 
executed, 


December 22nd, 1841. 


SAMUEL A, ALLEY. 





FOR SALE CHEAP! 


“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill, Any individual wishing this work 
can have it by application to the subscriber. ‘Third edi- 
tion, published by the American Tract Society. 
© D. D, NELSON, 

Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841. 


EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
BE. H. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER, 
Cleveland Ohio. 
(CPEvstern Funds, Specie, and uncurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorable terms, 








WE HAVE TRIED DOCTOR JOS, PRIE 
PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best Andidbilious 
Medicine that we have ever used in our families. We 
are acquainted with several families in this city who 
give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same time, cer- 
tainty of action —WV. Y. Examiner. 

MORE 'FHAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 
ruly valuable Antibilious Piils have been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico, and ‘l'exas, 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five, 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 

they were induced, by a fricad, to try a Box of Dr. 

Peter's Pills. 

They are in use asa Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same 
tine; though, in their operation, producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility. 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 





muttered, become so loud, that the speaker ab- 
solutely drowns the cheering of his own party; 
and after he has peeled some helpless offender 
to the bones, and tossed about his remains} 
through all the modes and forms of speech, tlie | 
body of the orater, being subdued and beaten | 
down by the energy of his own mind—an ener- 
gy which you can neither help feeling, nor suc- 
ceed in describing—sinks down, giving the 
House leisure to breathe, to cheer, and leaving 
you utterly confounded. 


From the Farmer's Monthly Visiter. 
European Varming. 


I think that the superiority to be observed in 
British and Flemish Agriculture, is to be attri- | 
buted to the nice adaptation of crops—the per- | 
fect system that prevails in every j;department— 
the free outlay fur manures to invigorate the 
soil—the patience that never tires in the com- 
pietion of a task once undertaken, and the in- 
dustry that in no kind of weather, at no season 
of the year, fails to remember and perform its 
tasks and duties. 


! 


England is remarkable for confining to certain 
districts, the productions which flourish best in 
those soils’ ‘Thus the light sands of Norfolk 
are best adapted to turnips, barley and clover 
prevails. [twas by this course that Mr. Coke 
(Earl of Leicester,) reclaimed from perfect bar- 
renness his splendid estate at Holkham. War- 
wickshire is famous for beans asa first crop, 
wheat and timothy following. 


Not less perfect is the sysicm: each one hag 
his partand his duties assigned to him—he is 
there at all times, and in all weathers, and he 
stipulates to be only there. And this system 
pervades all things on the farm. 


Upon afarm in Surry, where I spent six 
pleasant and agreeable months, I had the oppor- 
tunity to see the use and profits of systematic 
farming. It wasa hay farm, of less than two 
hundred acres--the rent paid, about $2000.— 
The whole farm, except the garden was mowed. 
Afier the hay was taken care of, the fields were 
all shut up until there was a good feed upon 
them. ‘Then Mr. R. went to the nearest fair 
and purchased large beeves near fat. —_ In those 
fresh luxuriant pastures, where the grass grows 
almost fast enough torender not fabulous Sir 
Boyle Roche’s story of the kite thrown into an 
Irish meadow overnight, hidden by the grass 
next morning, the beeves became in a_ very 
short time fit for Smithiield or Old) Leadenhall. 
After a few days rest, the fair was resorted to 
for a second drove of cattle of smaller size, but 
in good flesh, which soon shared the lot of all 
fatoxea, and became the roast beef of old Eng- 
land. ‘The fields were no longer in a condition 
to make beef and therefore were to furnish the 
predicament “nearly fav” to take the ‘first bite” 
in some unfed meadow. ‘The fourth course 
wus a herd of small Welsh cattle to be mercly 
improved. Fifth and Jastly came sheep to be 
kept ullthe meadows began to start in’ the 
spring, when they were sold and the meadows 
shut up. 


To reernit this farm, the earts which took the 
hay to market returned laden with manures to 
be used as a top-dressing. When not bringing 
back provisions for farm use I think I may say 
they always came back with manures, [had some 
years ago, in my possession a book, which was 
borrowed by some friend or other, who liked it 
so well that he forgot toreternit. This book 
gave the best account of English practice 
with respect to manures, of any [ have seen, 
It was said in that book that five thousand 
tons of manure had been applied in one year 
ona single estate, [ know that the quantities 
are immense, and that the lands in that country 
are kept in a high state of fertility by the 
axiom impressed on the hushandman that food 
is as necessary to the earth asto the human bod- 
y. Butdo not think that I have selected a pat- 
tern farm for the subject of the foregoing re- 
marks. It was in all respects only a medium 
farm. ‘Fhere could not be the same opportuni- 
ty for the more elaborate practices of husbandry 
that there isin large Yorkshire farms. It is my 
opinion that some of the best managed farms in 
England were on the estates of the Duke of 
Buckingham at Stowe, in Bucks. Itis, howev- 
er, the fashion in England, to patronize agricul- 
ture: heaven grantit may become so here.— 
You ean form no idea with what ease an Amer- 








ican can introduce himsclf to the Engiish, if he 


plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used. JOHN CASE, M. D. 

For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, 1 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
other kinds. R. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 
The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 

MERSON, is considered sufficient 

[ have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr. 
Jos. Priestly Peters Vegetable Antibilioug Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famity Mrnicine I have ever used. 

: Given up to Die. 

How many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the easiest taken, 

Consumption 

Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 
that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges would cure when noth- 
ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 
have added their testimony to that effect. 

Coughs and Colds, 
neglected, lead to consumption and death, when a few of 
the Lozenges would effect a cure in one ortwo days. Try 
them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 

Over 3,000 persons have given their names within 
the last year as a reference of the wonderful virtues of 
these Cough Lozenges. ‘They cure all recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones, 

The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oneida Confer-] 
ence, was given up as incurable, belicved to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, till he tried these Lozenges. They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his duties as a minister of the 
gospel. He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world, He has witness- 
ed their efficts on several others, and always with the 
happiest results. He says so great a remedy through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the faco of the 
earth. 

The Rev. Doctor Eastmond, of this city, gave a 
few to a lady, a friend of his, who had been given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption. The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use; and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 


Mr. Henry S. Banker, 97 Green st. was cured of a 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had no eflect on, 
him whatever, 

Ir.G.T. Matthews,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all tbe usual symptoms of consumption, ‘The Lo- 
aenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
zestored him to perfect healih, He says they are the 
greatest medicine in the world. 


When such clergymen asthe Rev. Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Hancock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
necd not hesitate to place reliance upon it. Such are 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 

Children Die 


of worms, after months and sometimes ycars of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cause—little sus- 
pecting worms are literally eating them up. Sher- 
man's Worm Tozenges have cured hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. Any child will take them. 
Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Proved in more than 400,000 cases to be infallible; the 
only certain worm-destroying medicine ever discovered. 
Many diseases arise from worms and occasiou long and 
intense suffering and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often afflicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them. 


Ue. J. Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her stomach was as 
large as a grown person’s, her arms and legs so swollen 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she 
coald eat as much as two laboring men. ‘T'wo celebra- 
ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; 
the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- 
couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to death alone, to take her out 
of her misery. Mr. Murphy believing it a case of 
worms, gave hera box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with joy beaming in her eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child’s life. ‘The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms in one 
living mass, she afterwards counted over 800 that were 
discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count. 
The child was literally eaten up with them—another 
living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 


My Poor Back 


will break, it is so weak, and pains me constantly. 
What shallI de? Get one of Sherman’s Poor man’s 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you in a 
few hours, as it did Mr. Hoxie. 

, Sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster. 


The best strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 
sovereign remedy for pains, or weakness in the back, 


ET / 


express their surprise and thanks, at the almost mi- 
raculous cure these plasters have effected, 

Jos. W, Howie, Esq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumnatism, as to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all remedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N. J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afflicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—these 
plasters entiely cured him, 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Sherman's Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct. A. Sher- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm. II. Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A. Avery & Co. Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co, Ripley; A. Graham & Co. Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland ; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
Most every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
Indies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 


Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by ‘Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason’s Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn ‘Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, ete, ete; 
and by his brother, ‘PF. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, ete.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not ia former 
editions, ‘The Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with cach’lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “.Wason’s Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One. It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections, And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. ‘The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestewed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 

From numerous Recommendations the following are 
selected. 

From the Boston Spectator. 

We hope all will encourage ‘Wason’s Sacred Harp-’ 
We speak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 

From the New York Evangelist. 
Mason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
of church music extant, for congregations any-where. 
Ivom the Baptist Advocate. 

Masn’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. No one man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” ete., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gems in Melody and Harmony. 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody 


Se ee EA 
_ Volume IL.--1 approve most fully: your plan of put 

lishing new selections and arrangements in patho “ 
volumes, by which purchasers are relieved from a 
necessity of repeatedly buying the same music. The : 
cond volume, is, in its rythmical character various on 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—the hee 
mony rich, flowing and impressive, It should, } ‘ll 
means, accompany the first voluine,—especially in thos 

Chmrs which are somewhat advanced, I doubt ie 
will secure to the publishers an extensive patronage; i 
I sha!l do what I can to extend its circulation, _— 
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F ARMS a COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE, 

A delightful ( ountry Seat, situated upon a McAdamj. 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellent neighh 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house containin “ 
rooms, @ hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 cellars; also a pe 
frame barn with a carriage house and stable; a well 
cistern and a spring. The grounds are well planted “a 
peach, apple, pear, qhince and plum trees, and embellished 
with shrubs and evergreens, ™” 

A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land, Toc 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town, The 
provements comprise an excellent brick house containi ‘ 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a large cellar: hiene 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garden pate: : 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple and pear trees The 
is part level and part rolling, ee 5 

A superior Country Seat, distant 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which are in cultivation: 
and 10 in wood, The buildings consist of an ex vr 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch beer a 
cellar; a brick barn,a stone spring house, a Catria apr 
smoke house, The grounds are well stocked with sclecind 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees, and an excel. 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape vines. This 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fortune 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a beautiful 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society, 

A fertile Farin of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with 4 rooms 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. ‘The land is good 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs, and fen- 
eed with posts and rails, 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town 

and close to a MeAdamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar anda porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs, ‘The 
land is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, locas 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrious 
and populous district, ‘The house is in Cottage style 

and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar and a 
gallery. ‘I'he outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, ‘The grounds ars planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells with 
pumps, and a small stream. 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, ina healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: also 2 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2. orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paled. ‘The land is chiefly in grass, good 
quality and well locatee for tillage, 

A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Turhpiko road, 
8 miles fiom town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar, a cistern, 
a well, several sptings, 2 good orchards of plum, peach, 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden’ well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. The 
land is good, well watered with springs, and located on 
both sides ef the road. 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture, sit 
auted upon a ‘Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnati 

near a populous town, The improvements consist of a 
fiaine house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, 2 wells, 
2 orchards, a garden with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quince, 

plum, peach and pear trees. The soil consists of rich 

bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
with numerous springs. 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchard of 


5 miles from town, 





by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 

From Mr, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music, 
Mason’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever seen, It is emphatically sacred music, I will en- 
courage its general introduction, 

Irom the Journal, 

We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. The volume 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music.” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest effect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. ‘The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate tosentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M, Hamilton, Direetor of music in the 
«Methodist Church, Wheeling. 


200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds. 
The land is of good quality, and is in the vicinity of a 
church and a school. 

A desirable arm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 
situated 28 miles from town, upon a Turnpike road, 
in a healthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churches and schools. ‘The improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagon 
and asmoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springs and a run. 

A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 
upon a road,and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs; also a well, a peach orchard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, ‘The land is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced. 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a Turnpike 





We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our charch, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song, 
The tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and it isa desireable collection fur churches and 
schools, 

Just Published. 

Vol. I —Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Musie.—Vol. 1, contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, etc, etc. This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itsclf, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variety as_ regards style, metre and 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 
hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 
surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, 

The following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 

Froma Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic A- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th, 

“The Sacred Harp, Vol, IL, lias been carefally 
examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degree that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work,” 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor te furnish (1s rar Sacrev Hatr,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDs, 


C. R. FOLGER, See’y. of. the Academy. 
From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R, College, 


Hudson, 
Tar Sacrep Hane, Vorume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished, Ly order of the Society, 
W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 

[From the Observer.] 
-Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol, 2nd.-We hesitate not, most coufidently to recom- 
mend this as_ a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press. Jt will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr, Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant. principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and classical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, ‘The beau- 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself. 
From Mr, Alien, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 
hn College. 
For a few years past, we have made selections for 
Church Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volumel. 1 














loins, side, breast, neck, limbs, joints, rheumatism, 
lumbago, &c. &e, 
Several persons have called at the warehouse, to 


have ever estcencd it a beautiful collection, comprising a 
great variety of chaste and approved tunes in all the usua 


road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, am 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellar 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gar- 
den, 2 wells, several springs andacreek. The soil is 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 

A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. ‘There are 50 
acres in cultivation, atwo story hewed log house,a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, ahd a good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees. ‘The land is rich 
and level. 


A Farm of 185 acres, with 65 in tillage, located upon 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 
It has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. ‘'he soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niami 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse builé in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com- 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, & 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘I'he soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs andthe Miamiriver. It consists of hill and 
vale advantageously located for culture. 

A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon aT'urnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley. ‘I'he improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and a 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door; 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. ‘The soil coa- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage, 
Itis a superior farm. 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio in 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
acorn crib, a stable,and several log houses: also an 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus beds, ‘The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for calture. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full in information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid, where a list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. 

Farmers and Citizens. who wish to dispose of their 
estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
ofan extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
effected. ; 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 per cent, at 20 days sight 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as the 
payment is advised by the English Bankers. ‘The mon- 
ey can be sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrsf 
Baring, Brothers & Co. London, to the account 
Thomas Emery of Cincinnati. 

Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
of England Notes bought and sold. 

Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua- 
ble information, which the experience of more than nine 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables mo 
to give. Apply to 

. — THOMAS EMERY, L£etate 





emtres. 


and Moncy Agent, No. V1, Lasi Fourth St. 
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